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FOR VICTORY TODAY 


= 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
... by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 

It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it mean§ that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Save With 


Get This Flag Flying Now ow! 


Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ...and prosperity tomor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, mow is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


War Savings Bonds 


This Space Is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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THE AUDIT INVESTMENT 


“THERE’S NO RATIONING 
OF COMMON SENSE” 


This is the title of our January 
Bulletin, in which a suggestion of 
vital importance and interest to all 
security holders in these difficult 
and confusing times is made. by 
Mr. Putnam. 


Ask for Bulletin F-10 


PUTNAM & CO. 


Established 1905 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
6 Central Row Hartford, Conn. 


Price Ranger 


Use the "Price Ranger", a spe- 
cially designed chart blank 
which is particularly adaptable 
for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock prices (high, low, 
and close) with sales volume, 
daily commodity prices, and 
any other daily index. These 
sheets are each 8! by I! 
inches and are sufficient for a 
six months’ arithmetical record. 
Prices: $1.00 for twenty-five 
individual sheets, postpaid. 
Check or money order 
accepted. 


Charts, graphs, maps and fi 
of every description prepared to Se 


Write for estimates. 


Edward Willms 


136 Liberty St.. New York 


DIVIDEND 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 East 42nd St., N. ¥. 


The Board of Directors has declared from earned 
surplus a quarterly dividend of $.25 per share 
and an extra dividend of $.25 per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1942, payable February 1, 
1943, to stockholders of record January 15, 1943. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 

B. H. YOUNG, Secretary 
Dated, December 24, 1942. 
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Keep Faith 
with Them 


Join the work of the Navy. 
Relief Society and BACK UP 
THE NAVY’S FIGHTING MEN! 


fi HELP THE NAVY MAN and 
his dependents, his widow, his 
orphaned child, his mother and other 
dependent members of his family, is 
the purpose of the Navy Relief So- 
ciety. Now, with the risks of war, 
and a greatly expanded Navy, with a 
larger Marine Corps and the inclu- 
sion of the Coast Guard Welfare, 
the Society needs your help. 

No amount is too small. None 
too large. Every contribution will 
help to free from worry more than 
500,000 men in our Navy, Marine 
and Coast Guard* Services. 


*through Coast Guard Welfare 
President Roosevelt says... 


“There is nothing finer than to build 
gum, up this fund for the Navy 

% Relief Society. I urge you to do 
J your utmost, and do it now!” 


CLIP ENROLLMENT COUPON, 
_ below, and send it to the Navy 
Relief Society. Give all you 
can—and give today! 


Checks should be made payable to Navy Relief 
Society and sent to National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, 730 Fiith Ave., New York City. 

I want to help the Navy men and their 
families. Enclosed please find my contribu- 


tion of $ 


Name. 


Street. 


City. 


‘Hudson 


Niagara 
Hudson 
Power 


Chairman 
Paul A. 
Schoellkopf 


Son of a hydro- 
electric pioneer 
—born and 
raised at Niag- 
ara Falls, New 
York. . . . Prepared at Casadilla and 
University Preparatory schools, and 
graduated from Cornell University 
(B.A.).... Started career in 1907 as 
assistant to the secretary and treasur- 
er of Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power 
& Manufacturing Company, one of 
the predecessor companies of Niagara 
Falls Power Company—he became 
president of the latter company in 
1920. Following the merger 
which organized the Buffalo, Niagara 
& Eastern Power Corporation in 
1925 he became president of the con- 
solidated company. ... When Niagara 
Power Corporation was 
formed in 1929 to join several major 
utilities, serving upper New York 
State, he was elected president of the 
new holding company... . In 1923 
he became vice chairman of the board 
of directors, and was made chairman 
last month following the death of 
Floyd L. Carlisle. Favorite sport: 
golf. Father: one son (a captain in 
the U. S. Army), and one daughter. 
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Consolidated 
Aircraft 
President 


Harry 
Woodhead 


English born 
—trained in 
British trade 
schools. 
Came to the H.& K. 
United States in 1909 as a skilled 
tool and die maker, and went to work 
for the Cleveland Metal Products 
Company—five years later he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the firm’s 
Canadian plant. . ...In 1917 he be- 


came works manager of Parish & 
Bingham Corporation in Cleveland, 
and later served in the same capacity 
with A. O. Smith Company. .. . In 
1924 he became vice president of Mid- 
land Steel Products. . . . With all this 
experience in the steel industry, he 
switched to aviation in early 1941, 
becoming president of the Aviation 
Manufacturing Corporation, maker of 
“Lycoming” engines, which has since 
merged with The Aviation Corpora- 
tion. . . . He became president of. 
Consolidated Aircraft in early 1942 
—he also assumed the presidency of 
Vultee in November. “Efficiency” is 
his hobby, and he is credited with de- 
velopment of the first completely 
mechanized assembly line for airplane 
construction. 


Postal 

Telegraph 
President 
Ellery W. 


Stone 


California born 
—a product of 


Oakland. ... 
Public School 
educated, and 


became a licensed radio operator 
while still a high school student— 
studied radio engineering at the Uni- 
versity of California. . . . First job 
was that of radio inspector, and 
served during World War I as lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) in the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve. ... President of Federal Tele- 
graph Company from 1924 to 1931, 
when it was merged with Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. ... He then became operating 
vice president of Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Company, and later in the 
same capacity with All American 
Cables & Radio, Inc. . . . In 1938 he 
joined Postal Telegraph, Inc., as 
vice president and last month was 
advanced to the presidency, succeed- 
ing Edwin F. Chinlund, who became 
chairman of the board. Mr Stone is 
also an author of two books on radio 
and contributes to technical maga- 
zines. Father : one son, two daughters. 
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THE INFLATIONARY “GAP” 


The concept of a $15 billion “inflationary gap” is really 


an economist’s abstraction, but it points to serious 


problems which must be solved. 


he numerous warnings against 

the dangers of inflation which 
emanate from Washington and other 
sources contain frequent references 
to the “inflationary gap.” This ab- 
straction is often not very clearly de- 
fined; briefly, it represents the dif- 
ference between the country’s cash 
income and the uses to which it can 
be, or—in practice—will be devoted. 


FOR SPENDING 


To illustrate, let us assume that the 
aggregate cash income of individuals, 
from wages, salaries, professional 
earnings, investments, etc., amounts 
to $100 billion. If the total amount of 
goods and services which can be pur- 
chased by civilians is limited to $50 
billion, another $50 billion is left for 
payment of taxes and for savings. 
Assuming further that tax levies 
amount to $15 billion, and that the 
maximum amount which the public 
will place in various types of savings 
(war bonds, other investments, sav- 
ings accounts, life insurance, etc.) is 
also $15 billion, an inflationary gap 
of $20 billion remains. This repre- 
sents—at least in theory—an amount 
that the public wishes to spend but is 
prevented from spending because the 
goods are not available under the re- 
strictions of a war economy. 

Probably a large majority of Amer- 
icans will be inclined to doubt that 
any really sizeable surplus incomes 
are flowing into the hands of con- 
sumers. The millions who are not de- 
riving any benefit from the war boom 
are finding that their incomes show 
little if any increase, and that higher 
taxes and living costs are more than 
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balancing any increment in the num- 
ber of dollars received from business 
or investment sources. But there has 
been a large aggregate expansion in 
wages and salary payments, because 
of wage raises, overtime payments, 
and the large increase in the number 
of workers employed. 


The total of wage and salary dis-. 


bursements is estimated at $75 billion 
for 1942, against $43.7 billion in 
1939. Government economists have 
recently projected a further increase 
in individual income payments of 10 
per cent in 1943, while the volume of 
goods and services available to pur- 
chasers other than the Government 
will be at least 10 per cent smaller 
than in 1942. 

The Department of Commerce has 
estimated national income, in terms 
of production, at $135 billion in 1943, 
surpassing the all-time record of $117 
billion for 1942. The amount of pro- 
duction available for civilians will de- 
pend largely upon changing demands 
for military and lend-lease purposes, 
variously estimated at $75 billion to 
$100 billion (since manpower and 
other factors place limits upon possi- 
bilities for further gains in aggregate 
output). 


VARYING ESTIMATES 


Subtracting the lower figure from 
the $135 billion estimate of national 
production (including both goods 
and services) would leave $60 billion 
for the civilian population. National 
income in terms of income payments 
to individuals is considerably less 
than the more widely published esti- 
mates of national income in terms of 
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production. From the latter, a num- 
ber of deductions must be made, in- 
cluding corporate savings, payroll 
and other taxes, etc. 

Conservative estimates of the prob- 
able increase in individual income 
payments in 1943 place consumers’ 
incomes at about $110 billion. Sub- 
tracting the $60 billion to be spent 
for goods and services leaves $50 
billion available for taxes, savings 
and other purposes. Guesses on the 
probable total of personal direct taxes 
and individuals’ savings have a wide 


margin of error. Federal income tax- _ 


es (personal) are now estimated 
around $10 billion annually. A large 
part of the miscellaneous Federal 
taxes is passed on to the consumer. 
State and local taxes must also be 
considered. Subject to the influence 
of numerous variable factors, a total 
tax deduction of $20 billion might not 
be excessive. 


INFLATIONARY “GAP” 


This still leaves $30 billion to be 
accounted for, of which at least $15 
billion is expected to go into War 
Savings Bonds and other invest- 
ments. The sum remaining—$15 
billion—is the most frequently quoted 
estimate of the prospective inflation- 
ary “ec gap.” 

If anything approaching this huge 
sum of money were to accumulate in 
cookie jars or other family reposi- 
tories, it would create a strong infla- 
tionary force in addition to those 
which are already straining against 
the price barriers. With that much 
excess buying power pressing against 
the economic controls, the tendency 
toward the growth of black markets 
would increase and more price ceil- 
ings would be punctured. 

Since the headaches of the Price 
Administration are already severe, it 
is not surprising that numerous plans 
are being advanced to absorb the in- 
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flationary gap. There is much talk of 
compulsory saving, but such schemes 
are by no means unanimously favored 
in Administration circles. The Treas- 
ury is still adhering to its plan of 
stressing increases in voluntary pur- 
chases of Government bonds. Al- 
though efforts to build up sales of 
War Savings Bonds to a monthly 
average of $1 billion have not been 
entirely successful, the large pur- 
chases of other obligations by buyers 
other than banks in the recent Vic- 
tory Loan drive was encouraging. 

Nevertheless, it is fairly obvious 
that the gap will not be eliminated 
through bond sales and taxes unless 
public responses to the former be- 
come even more impressive or tax 
rates are again drastically increased. 
Further rises in taxes appear in- 
evitable in 1943, but the difficulty 
lies in devising some form of tax 
which will apply to those enjoying 
big increases in incomes without 
adding crippling burdens to those 
who are already finding difficulties in 
making both ends meet. 


DEBT REPAYMENTS 


There are numerous other ways: in 
which the inflationary influence of 
surplus incomes could be restricted. 
One is currently being strongly ad- 
vocated by the Administration—the 
repayment of debts. Another is the 


NEXT WEEK 


Annual Review 
and 


Forecast Number 


plea to hoarders of cash to deposit 
their funds with banking institutions 
if they will not make additional pur- 
chases of War Savings Bonds. This 
enables the banks to increase their 
Government bond purchases. There 
has been a large gain in the bank de- 
posits of individuals, which represent 
potential inflationary pressure (since 
they are subject to immediate with- 
drawal), but this trend is less dan- 
gerous than the continuous and rapid 
growth in money in circulation. 

Other possibilities should not be 
overlooked, notably long term de- 
posits in savings banks and other sav- 
ings institutions, increased payments 
on life insurance, and stock market 
investments. Gifts to charitable insti- 
tutions will amount to a very large 
sum, as the nation responds to ap- 
peals for war relief and other pur- 
poses. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
IMPROVES POSITION 


Ww a substantial part of its in- 
creased earnings employed in 


extinguishing nearby maturities, 
Great Northern Railway in 1942 ap- 
pears to have attained to first place 
among the major systems in the mat- 
ter of reducing fixed charges—aside 
from carriers undergoing reorganiza- 
tion. Net earnings per share on the 
preferred (no common ever was is- 
sued, although authorized) are esti- 
mated around $11, but it is not con- 
sidered likely the $2 per annum dis- 
tribution will be increased during 
1943. On the other hand it is prob- 
able that the program of debt reduc- 
tion will be carried further. 

In December the company pur- 
chased $13.9 million of the Series G 
and H general mortgage convertible 
4s due in 1946, which supplemented 
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open market retirement earlier in the 
year of $3.7,million of the Series H 
of this description. Originally, in 
1936, there were issued $49.7 million 
of each series, a total of $99.4 million, 
of which $97.4 million was outstand- 
ing at the end of 1941. These early 
maturities constituted approximately 
31 per cent of the total funded debt of 
$316 million. 

The open market purchase of $3.7 
million. of the Series H in the first 
half of 1942 reduced the outstanding 
Series H to $44.5 million, and the De- 
cember retirements, for which tenders 
had been invited, reduces the total of 
G and H outstanding to $79.8 million 
—less, in the event there also have 
been some open market purchases 
which have not yet been disclosed. 
The reduction, in all, of just under 


The net result very likely will be 
that a large part of the theoretical in- 
flationary gap will be absorbed in 
1943. The prospect of a concomitant 
increase in aggregate consumers’ in- 
comes and decline in available con- 
sumers’ goods does not in itself neces- 
sarily mean a sharp increase in the 
price level. However, the succession 
of upward adjustments in price ceil- 
ings will doubtless continue. Consid- 
ering the probable aggregate effect of 
the various factors outlined above, a 
fairly moderate price inflation would 
doubtless take care of what remains 
of the inflationary gap, even if the 
$15 billion estimate is too low. 


WARNINGS EXAGGERATED? 


As a general conclusion, it appears 
that some of the warnings on the 
magnitude of the dangers which con- 
front us because of the prospective 
inflationary gap are exaggerated. On 
the other hand, there is no denying 
the existence of strong inflationary 
forces, and it would be unrealistic to 
assume that their influence can be 
rendered entirely ineffective, in a war 
economy, by any practicable combi- 
nation of expedients. Even the eco- 
nomic stabilization officials in Wash- 
ington guardedly conceded that their 
objective is not to forestall inflation, 
but to keep the inevitable inflationary 
trends within bounds. 


$20 million of the original issue 
means an interest saving of $800,000 
a year, and the December operation, 
incidentally, brings the total funded 
debt to around or just under the $300 
million level, with the 1946 maturities 
now making up but 27 per cent of the 
entire funded debt. Continuance of 
the debt retirement program at the 
1942 pace suggests that ultimate elim- 
ination of the G and H series will 
probably prove to be comparatively 
a painless process. 

Great Northern preferred shares 
have been selling at just about two 
times earnings, and it would appear 
logical that a somewhat better price 
is justified in view of the manner in 
which the biggest obstacle to market 
recognition of the stock is being 
moved out of the way. 
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he individual who hoards or who 

maintains substantial liquid cash 
reserves because of lack of confidence 
in the investment outlook is like the 
ostrich who buries his head in the 
sand when danger threatens. Neither 
course is realistic, and regardless of 
what his pet fear may be the individ- 
ual who maintains his investment 
capital idle neither solves his invest- 
ment problem nor meets the threat to 
his purchasing power inherent in a 
period of rising prices and higher 
taxes. 


PURCHASING POWER 


The investor’s main concern in a 
war economy or under any other con- 
ditions should be to maintain as far 
as possible the purchasing power of 
his income. Such’ an objective can 
hardly be achieved by refusal to in- 
vest surplus cash, for the purchasing 
power of idle capital depreciates in 
inverse ratio to the rise in living 
costs. That the conditigns of a war 
economy present hazards to profitable 
investment cannot be denied but in- 
vestment is never free of hazard and 
the very factors which produce un- 
certainties also create opportunities 
for the astute investor. 
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There has been a tendency recently 
to attempt to simplify investment pol- 
icy by favoring “peace” issues on the 
basis of favorable military develop- 
ments. Unfortunately there is no 
clear-cut distinction between war and 
peace issues, nor can the problem be 
reduced to such simple terms. It is 
true that a few companies fall into 
the “war-baby” classification and 
would lose the greater part of their 
present business with the advent of 
peace, with little prospect of replac- 


Yielding close to 6 per cent 


this portfolio provides a 


liberal income and possibil- 


ities for capital enhancement 


ing it with peacetime lines. But the 
great majority of companies now en- 
gaged fully or partly in war work 
should encounter no important con- 
version problems and will find a huge 
accumulated demand awaiting their 
return to the production of their nor- 
mal lines. 

Those companies in a position to 
maintain profitable operations during 
the war economy and which also have 
good peace-time prospects should be 
favored under present conditions. 
In some cases companies whose op- 
erations are geared entirely to the 
production of war material will qual- 
ify, and in others companies which 
are deriving little or no benefit from 
the war effort will meet the test. Se- 
lections should be based upon the 
ability to earn and pay dividends dur- 
ing both a war and a peace economy, 
and of even more importance the re- 
lationship of average earnings and 
dividends to current market prices 
must be studied carefully. 


DIVERSIFIED SELECTION 


Here is a portfolio for the invest- 
ment of $25,000 which has been se- 
lected along such lines. Part of cap- 
ital has been allocated to a group of 


A $25,000 PORTFOLIO 
Par Amount, 

or Number Recent Recent 
of Shares ISSUE Price Value Income 
, Columbia Gas & Elec. deb. 5s, 1952...... 92 $1,840 $100.00 
2,000 Penn. Railroad 4%s, 1970................. 90 1,800 90.00 
20 shs. Armour & Co. (Del.) 7% pfd............. 107 2,140 140.00 
20 shs. Celanese Corp. $5 prior pfd............... 96 1,920 100.00 
40 shs. American Smelting ($3).................. 37 1,410 120.00 
50 shs. Freeport Sulphur ($2).................... 35 1,750 100.00 
50 shs. General Electric ($1.40).................. 30 1,500 70.00 
40 shs. General Motors ($2)..................0. 44 1,760 80.00 
63 1,575 112.50 
46 1,840 140.00 
50 shs. Montgomery Ward ($2)................. 33 1,650 100.00 
25 shs. Owens-Illinois Glass ($2)................ 57 1,425 50.00 
50 shs. Standard Oil of Calif. ($1.50)............ 29 1,450 75.00 
20 shs. Union Pacific R.R. ($6).................. 79 1,580 120.00 
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better-than-average yielding bonds 
and preferred stocks; the balance has 
been spread over a diversified group 
of well situated equities. Not only 
should this group continue to do well 
under a war economy but it is inter- 
esting to observe that all of these 
equities are those which would be 
favored in peacetime during a period 
in which general business activity was 
running at a good level. 

These companies are established 


leaders in their respective fields 
whose products and services are es- 
sential to the nation’s economy in 
either war or peace. All should con- 
tinue to maintain a good level of 
earnings during the war in spite of 
the heavy tax burden and no impor- 
tant problems should be encountered 
in the transition to a peace economy. 
Actually several of the companies in 
the group such as Montgomery Ward, 
Owens-Illinois, Loew’s, Union Pa- 


U. G. I. PLAN MAY HASTEN 
ACTION BY UNITED CORP. 


Top holding company’s preferred stock has indicated 


liquidating value in excess of current price. 


U nless there occurs a decided 
change in the policies of the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission re- 
garding application of the “Death 
Sentence” to utility holding com- 
panies, dissolution of the United Cor- 
poration would appear to be only a 
matter of time although it is logical 
to expect the company’s management 
to continue to resist liquidation pro- 
ceedings. 

Thanks to a simple capital struc- 
ture, plus a fairly impressive amount 
of cash in its treasury, dissolution— 
when it eventually comes—should 
present little difficulty. Company has 
no bonds outstanding, current liabili- 
ties as of the latest balance sheet 
amounted to only a few thousand dol- 
lars, and virtually all of its assets 
consist of highly marketable listed se- 
curities. 


PRIMARY INVESTMENTS 


While United owns from 900 to 
7,000 shares of very good grade in- 
dustrial stocks (comprising some two 
dozen issues currently worth $3.7 
million), its principal investments are 
of course in the utility field. The 
largest commitments — from the 
standpoint of current market values 
—comprise some six million shares 
of United Gas Improvement (market 
value, about $30 million) and 988,- 
271 shares of Public Service Corpo- 
ration of New Jersey, with a value 
of about $10.8 million. Those com- 
panies, plus Niagara Hudson (also 
dissolving) and Columbia G. & E., 
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have been declared by the SEC to be 
subsidiaries of United Corporation, 
and in the case of Public Service the 
Commission’s contention has in effect 
found judicial approval in a recent 
Supreme Court action. 

An important move in this situa- 
tion was the announcement two weeks 
ago of a voluntary plan of dissolution 
by United Gas Improvement, a re- 
versal of the policy the management 
had followed previously in resisting 
the so-called “integration” orders of 
the SEC. Among the steps contem- 
plated under the plan is the distribu- 
tion to U.G.I. common shareholders 
of 1/12 of a share of Public Service 
and 1/3 of a share of new Philadel- 


Break-Up Value of 
United Corp. Preferred 


Indicated equity per share of preferred, 
based on recent market prices of United’s 
investment holdings. 


Value per sh. 
United Corp. 
Preferred 
Common stocks: 


Columbia Gas & Electric........ $1.95 


Niagara Hudson Power.......... 1.40 
Public Service (N. J.)........... 4.35 
United Gas Improvement........ 12.20 
Other utility stocks.............. 2.35 
1.45 


*As shown by the 1941 year-end balance sheet. 
Although this amount was reduced by a $3 a 
share dividend paid in June, 1942, cash has sub- 
sequently been augmented by earnings, which 
for the nine months ended September amounted 
to $2.22 per share of preferred. 


cific and Standard of California will 
have no conversion problems to face. 

On the basis of current indicated 
interest and dividend rates the pro- 
gram provides an annual income of 
close to 6 per cent. For the investor 
who can assume a moderate degree of 
risk and whose objectives permit em- 
phasis on liberal income and capital 
enhancement, the portfolio as a com- 
plete investment program offers con- 
siderable attraction. 


phia Electric common, having an esti- 
mated combined value equal to about 
$6 per share of U.G.I. (which com- 
pares with a current market price of 
5 for the latter). Other investments 
held by U.G.I., and eventually to be 
liquidated also, under present market 
conditions should add another $2 or 
so to the ultimate “work-out” value 
of that company’s common stock. 

But even ignoring the potential $2 
increase in U.G.I. value, United Cor- 
poration’s holdings of that issue alone 
are worth the equivalent of slightly 
more than $12 per share of United’s 
own preferred stock (2,488,712 
shares outstanding) which is current- 
ly selling for about 17. As shown by 
the tabulation;- total indicated liqui- 
dating value of the preferred is in ex- 
cess of $28 a share. While in theory 
the senior stock would receive all of 
this (inasmuch as it is “entitled” to 
$50 a share in dissolution, plus accu- 
mulated dividends, which now 
amount to $3), the fact of the matter 
is that something would have to be 
assigned to the common stockholders, 
although they long ago lost all of their 
actual equity. 


HOLD SHARES? 


No dividends have been paid on 
the preferred since last June, and it is 
questionable whether any payments 
will be forthcoming in the near fu- 
ture; consequently the issue has no 
appeal for the income minded. How- 
ever, from the standpoint of specu- 
lative potentialities, in liquidation of 
the company the stock should receive 
sufficient in excess of its current price 
of around 17 to warrant retention by 
present holders, at least. 
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INDUSTRY 
WITH GOOD LONG 
TERM PROSPECTS 


economists and statis- 
ticians, after exhaustive research 
and laborious calculation, often arrive 
at theoretical saturation points where 
growth is supposed to be more or less 
arrested, only to find themselves 
crossed by factors then unknown, 
apparently overlooked or given in- 
sufficient weight. 

One of the most spectacular 
growths in an era and in a land of in- 
vention and industrial expansion has 
been that which, in a generation, has 
so matured the infant radio industry 
that there already are estimated to be 
many million more home radio re- 
ceiving sets in operation than there 
are wired homes. This fact might be 
supposed to suggest such a saturation 
point, but this assumption would be 
an erroneous superficiality. 

Before considering “new installa- 
tion” potentialities, however, it should 
be remembered that home radio re- 
ceivers have a limited life, not only 
because of ordinary depreciation but 
especially because of unusual obso- 
lescence naturally a concomitant of 
dynamic technological research and 
improvement, as well as external styl- 
ing changes such as promote obso- 
lescence in automobiles. 


POST-WAR DEMAND 


Assuming about 40 million home, 
automobile and portable sets in opera- 
tion, an average life of five years 
would require replacements of 8 mil- 
lion sets per annum, approximating 
the total sales for such years as 1936 
and 1937, and equaling nearly 60 per 
cent of 1941’s record volume of not 
quite 14 million sets. It might be 
noted, in passing, that the average age 
of these sets is being materially ad- 
vanced by the war, thereby com- 
pounding post-war demand. 

Even during their relatively brief 
life, parts such as tubes must occa- 
sionally be replaced, and the repair- 
man is likely to be called in once or 
twice on the average. Something near 
half the normal tube output is re- 
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A vital war indus- 
try, radio also plans 
peacetime expansion 
based on huge re- 
placement and parts 
volume, wider auto 
and portable use, 
frequency modula- 
tion and _ television. 


DAVID SARNOFF — PRESIDENT OF 
RCA AND PIONEER OF THE INDUSTRY 


quired for this purpose, and it should 
be borne in mind that the war econ- 
omy permits replacement tube manu- 


facture in recognition of the essen- 


tiality of home radios. 

Unit sales of radio receivers are es- 
timated to have increased from about 
4.4 million in 1929 to nearly 13.8 mil- 
lion in 1941, whereas dollar sales at 
retail prices are estimated to have de- 
clined from $600 million to $416 mil- 
lion, reflecting a reduction in average 
price from $136 to $30 per set,* in 
turn largely because of the growing 
popularity of table, bedside and other 
small models. This trend has elimi- 
nated some of the weaklings and, of 
greater importance, has helped to 
break sales resistance to the rapidly 
spreading idea of two or more sets in 
single homes—for example, in the liv- 
ing room, the bedroom, and perhaps 
the kitchen and the basement recrea- 
tion room. 


SPECIALTY SETS 


Newer and less exploited than 
home sets, and hence offering rela- 
tively greater expansion possibilities, 
are automobile and portable radios. 
It is doubtful if one car out of three 
is radio-equipped, whereas the post- 
war automobile is not unlikely to car- 
ry a receiving set as standard equip- 
ment. The modern portable, compara- 
tively recently on the market, likewise 


*Electrical Merchandising. 


holds much promise as a source of 
business in the future. 

All of the important companies 
identified with the industry are active 
in radio research and development, 
including such corporate giants as 
General Electric and Westinghouse, 
with each of which it is a side line, 
and the indirectly interested Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph. Their 
laboratories are the springs that feed 
the streams of technological advance- 
ment which in two notable instances 
promise to develop into rivers of fu- 
ture opportunity—frequency modula- 
tion and television. 


“FM” PROSPECTS 


“FM” is a matter of “staticless re- 
ception” or “high fidelity reproduc- 
tion,’ and as a quality improvement, 
may be gradual in attaining wide- 
spread popularity. Television, many 
years in development and experimen- 
tation and about ready for the general 
public when the war interfered, car- 
ries more spontaneous appeal poten- 
tialities, and the initial drawbacks of 
limited range and high receiving set 
costs are receiving much of the cur- 
rent attention of the technicians. Both 
“FM” and television require new sets. 

Meanwhile, the complete cessation 
of civilian radio production has been 
offset by tremendous bookings of war 
equipment, with what to this writer, 
at least, appears to be astonishing 
rapidity. Thus, the industry should be 


? 


well able to carry profitably through 
to the return of peace. 


Radio Corporation of America, 
with a 1942 nine-month “total income 
from operations” of $135.9 million vs. 
$109 million a year before, and a net 
for the period of 20 cents vs. 30 cents 
per share, derived 56 per cent of its 
1941 gross from manufacturing, 31 
per cent from broadcasting, 9 per cent 
from communications and 4 per cent 
from all other sources. However, its 
unusually broad range of manufac- 
tured products embraces not only 
home, portable and auto receiving 
sets, tubes, phonographs and records, 
but such extensive fields as broadcast- 
ing and studio, motion picture sound 
reproduction, commercial and indus- 
trial, public address and police radio 
equipment, as well as a promising 
new line of electron microscopes. Ex- 
tremely active in research and devel- 
opment, it boasts the top patent posi- 
tion, but is handicapped by a common 
equity split into nearly 13.9 million 
shares. (Recent price 4%.) 


Philco Corporation long has led 
the home, portable and auto receiving 
set field, normally accounting for one 
of every five in this country. Gross 
sales in the first half of 1942 totaled 
$32.5 million vs. 35.2 million in 1941, 
netting 33 cents per share during this 
difficult period of transition to war 
production vs. 49 cents a year earlier. 
In peace times, its principal business 
accounted for about seven-tenths of 
its sales, with other lines including 
household refrigerators, air condi- 
tioners, storage and dry batteries and 
radio tubes. (Recent price, 14.) 


Zenith Radio, one of the three 
leaders, does not regularly report 
its sales (the latest SEC release for 
the fiscal year ended April, 1941, dis- 
closed volume at $23.9 million). Net 
for the 1942 October half was $2.14 
vs. $2.34 per share (the latter before 
taxes), and the company appears to 
be advancing competitively. Besides 
home, auto and portable sets, it pro- 
duces a home annunciator, a separate 
record player and through the wholly 
owned Wincharger subsidiary, a line 
of modern wind-driven generators 
and storage batteries for farm light- 
ing, etc. Zenith’s dealers number 
about 20,000 and Canadian Marconi 
is one of several important foreign 
distributing licensees. About half of 
normal sales are in rural areas. (Re- 
cent price, 19.) 
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ROCK ISLAND 
SHOWING LARGE GAINS 


Reorganization awaits 
Section 77 proceedings. 


he Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 

cific was one of the early peti- 
tioners under Section 77 of the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Law. Trustees were 
appointed in 1933, after the manage- 
ment gave up the struggle to con- 
tinue meeting fixed~charges in the 
face of depression conditions which 
had serious consequences for heavily 
capitalized roads. 

Although a stockholders’ reorgan- 
ization plan was formulated in 1935 
and the first ICC-approved plan ap- 
peared in October, 1940, completion 
of Section 77 proceedings appears re- 
mote. After hearings on _ several 
amendments of the first ICC plan, 
the Federal District Court in Chi- 
cago ruled (July 3, 1942) that reor- 
ganization would be postponed indefi- 
nitely pending completion of litiga- 
tion in the Western Pacific and Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
cases. 

Assuming that the U. S. Supreme 
Court establishes a clear-cut pattern 
for rail reorganizations in these lead- 
ing cases (decisions are expected in 
the near future), further progress 
will be made in the Rock Island pro- 
ceedings. Consummation of a plan 
would not necessarily take much 
longer than completion of the reor- 
ganization of the roads whose cases 
have been in litigation for a long 
time. But at least a year will be re- 
quired to wind up the trusteeship. 


EARNINGS IMPROVE 


In the meantime, the Rock Island 
system is showing very impressive 
earnings gains. Earnings were $4.6 
million in excess of fixed charges 
on the old capitalization in 1941, the 
best showing in many years. Net 
income in 1942 was at least $15 mil- 
lion larger, judging from the report 
for the first 10 months. In that 
period, operating revenues increased 
about $30 million, and approximate- 
ly $13 million of the gain was car- 
ried through to net. 

The Rock Island is primarily an 


court precedents in other 


agricultural road, and _ petroleum 
products are also an _ important 
source of traffic. Major earnings 
fluctuations in the past have reflected 
the sharp swings in the markets for 
farm commodities as well as the de- 
velopment of new oil fields and the 
subsequent diversion of traffic to 
pipe lines. Improvement in south- 
western agriculture and general busi- 
ness conditions has helped the road 
in its recovery from the 1938 slump, 
but the present boom is attributable 
to the war to an even greater extent 
than the prosperity of some of the 
eastern carriers. 

The Rock Island has shared in 
the phenomenal growth of military 
and industrial production centers in 
Texas and other parts of the South- 
west. Furthermore, its lines from 
Chicago through Kansas City to 
Texas points, connecting with the 
Southern Pacific system, form the 
“Golden State Route,” one of the 
more important transcontinental 
arteries. 


WAR TRAFFIC 


The company was well prepared 
for the great increase in traffic to 
Kansas, Texas and Pacific Coast 
war centers, as many millions were 
spent on the properties during the 
earlier years of the trusteeship. Im- 
portant parts of the system have 
been practically rebuilt, and much 
new equipment purchased. Although 
little more was spent on maintenance 
in 1942 than in 1941, the road is in 
good physical condition. 

The improvement in finances has 
been striking. Recent balance sheet 
figures show cash holdings of about 
$35 million, approximately twice 
those of the year previous. These 
large cash gains have given rise to 
recurrent rumors of substantial pay- 
ments on account of deferred interest 
on the bonds. However, it now ap- 
pears that no interest payments will 
be approved until reorganization 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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PRESIDENT HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR., EXHIBITS ONE OF THE NEW SYNTHETIC TIRES. 


RECORD PROFITS 


FROM NEW 


An efficient organization and keen managerial fore- 
sight have enabled Firestone to report record profits 
despite severe impairment of its peacetime business. 


or the fourth year in succession 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has succeeded in establishing 
a new sales record with a total of 
$353 million for the fiscal year ended 
October 31, last. This is over 31 
per cent greater than the sales vol- 
ume of $268 million recorded for the 
previous twelve months, and com- 
pares with $187 million for the 1940 
and $160 million for the 1939 fiscal 
years. 


DESPITE RESTRICTIONS 


The record breaking volume for 
the twelve months ended last Octo- 
ber 31 has been achieved in the face 
of drastic restrictions and curtail- 
ments of the company’s peacetime 
business. This accomplishment is a 
tribute to the vision, ingenuity and 
efficiency of American management 
and engineering brains, and consti- 
tutes an excellent example of what 
private enterprise can do in a capital- 
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istic system under a democratic form 
of government. | 

Long before Pearl Harbor, Fire- 
stone had started on a program of 
expansion and adaption of its facili- 
ties for the production of various 
military items. Thus the active en- 
trance of the United States into the 
war found the company well pre- 
pared regarding plants and trained 
personnel to undertake more arma- 
ment work. 

Of course the manufacture of tires 
for all sort of army vehicles and air- 
planes has continued, and thereby 
created some offset against the loss 


of the tire markets for civilian use. 


But Government orders leave only 
small profit margins. 

Among the dozens of strictly 
military items, the following made 
by Firestone merit special mention: 
Airplane wings, bullet-sealing fuel 
tanks, oxygen cylinders, pilot and 
crew seats and cushions, seadrome 


markers and buoys, life belts, life 
vests, para-rafts, rubber boats, pon- 
toons for bridges, gas masks and bar- 
rage balloons. An outstanding suc- 
cess has been the manufacture of the 
famous Swedish Bofors 40-milli- 
meter anti-aircraft gun mounts and 
carriages, the original design of 
which has been greatly improved by 
the Firestone engineering staff. The 
company is also the leading Ameri- 
can producer of metallic belt links 
for machine gun cartridges. In ad- 
dition it operates a bomb loading 
plant for the Government. 

Never forgetting the admonition 
of the founder of the company, 
Harvey S. Firestone, that ‘“Ameri- 
cans should produce their own rub- 
ber,” the management for many 
years has carried on experiments in 
the field of synthetic rubber, engag- 
ing the help of several university 
laboratories. Last April it became 
the first rubber company to manu- 
facture synthetic rubber in a gov- 
ernment-owned plant. Several more 
such factories are now under con- 
struction. 


AFRICAN VENTURE 


To free America from its de- 
pendence upon the Far East for 
crude rubber, Firestone back in 
1924 started rubber plantations in 
Liberia, which are now among the 
few sources remaining accessible to 
the United Nations. However, im- 
ports from these plantations now go 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1942 


American International 


Strong leverage could produce bet- 
ter-than-average appreciation in a 
rising general market; price around 
5 sharply discounts liquidating book 
value. Net investment income in 
first half of 1942 was 14 cents vs. 
5 cents a year before, and 2-cent profit 
on sale of securities replaced a 43- 
cent loss, but unrealized depreciation 
increased 65 cents. Investments of 
around a  quarter-million market 
value or more (each) included Amer- 
ada, Jersey Standard, Texas, Anacon- 
da, Hudson Bay, Kennecott, Noran- 
da, U. S. Steel, Atchison, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas & Pacific, Swift, Gen- 
eral Motors and Montgomery Ward. 
Detailed September statement not re- 
leased, but liquidating value at the 
market was then around $7.22 per 
share. 


Canada Dry B 
Stock’s strength around 1942 high 


above 15 reflected surprisingly well- 
sustained earnings. (Paid 60 cents 
reg., 40 cents extra in 1941; 60 cents 
reg. in 1942; at 14 yields 4.2%.). 
Company’s annual report for the Sep- 
tember fiscal year disclosed a sales 
gain of less than a million dollars (4.3 
per cent), and a boost in tax reserves 
to $2.34 from $1.63 per share, yet good 
control of other costs and expenses 
held net at $2.61 vs. $2.66 per share. 
Notwithstanding about half a million 
each added to gross property ac- 
counts and non-current cases and 
bottles (net), working capital gained 
$400,000 to $5.9 million. Liquor and 
wine inventories advanced half a mil- 
lion to $2.8 million. 


Central Aguirre C+ 

Porto Rican shipping and other 
economic adversities may yield to 
early improvement, warranting reten- 
tion around 18, near 1942 low. (Paid 
$1.75 in 1941; 37% cents each in 
Jan., Apr. and Oct., $1 from Luce & 


*Investment trusts not rated. 
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Co. subsid. and 1 sh. Tybor stores in 
July; excluding last-mentioned, total 
$2.12%, less 8% P. R. tax, yields 
11.7%.) Company’s July fiscal year 
production was 107,438 vs. 93,738 
short tons; earnings $2.48 against 
$2.04 per share after $1.08 vs. 44 
cents taxes and 34 cents vs. nil for 
contingencies. Tybor distribution in 
July represented segregation of com- 
pany’s retail stores. Increased ship- 
ping facilities would solve company’s 
principal current problems. 


Climax Molybdenum B 

Retention of shares, around 39, is 
suggested by further earnings gains. 
(In 1941 and 1942, pd. $1.20 regular, 
$1 special in Nov. and $1 year-end in 
Dec.; total $3.20 yielding $8.2%.) 
Before “depletion on discovered in- 
crement,” company earned for tax 
collectors and shareholders in the 
first nine months, $6.40 vs. $3.29 per 
share a year before—$2.86 vs. 79 
cents for the former and $3.54 vs. 
$2.50 for the latter. From the larg- 
est molybdenum mine in the world, 
at Climax, Colo., company normally 
produces from 70 to 85 per cent of the 
world’s output of this metal. (Also 
FW, May 13.) 


Del., Lackawanna & Western C 

Stock should be sold on any sig- 
nificant advance from current selling 
prices, around 3. On a 19.1 per 
cent increase in revenues, 1942 earn- 
ings through November reached 
$2.62 vs. $1.90 per share on the 
capital stock. Moreover, had the 
ratio of maintenance of way and 
structure to revenues been the same 


. as in the 1941 period, net before taxes 


would have been 89 cents higher. 
October working capital was $6.9 
million as against $77,237 a year be- 
fore while $12.6 million cash and 
deposits compared well with $15.1 
million current liabilities. Tax and 
other obligations to leased lines are 
under litigation. 


General Tire C+ 

Price near year’s high, around 15, 
recognizes company’s rapid transition — 
from peace to war basis. (Ind. $1 
an. div. yields 7%.) Under difficul- 
ties associated with major conversion, 
company’s net sales for the May half 
of its recently closed fiscal year held 
at $13.6 vs. $16.4 million a year be- 
fore, and after $1.23 vs. $1.61 per 
share taxes, this trying period’s net 
was $1.09 vs. $1.77 per share. Nor- 
mal market is principally replacement 
tires. Company recently acquired the 
21-station Yankee (radio) Network 
in. New England. General already 
has developed many radio devices for 
offering to the postwar public, and 
plans entrance into other manufactur- 


ing and merchandising fields. (Also 
FW, Feb. 4.) 
Lima Locomotive Cc 


Duration prospects favor retention 
of shares, around 25. (Paid $1 cash 
and 4% stock in 1941; 50 cents 
quarterly in 1942; ind. $2 per annum 
yields 8%.) In addition to steam 
locomotives, company’s normal line 
includes power excavating equip- 
ment, cranes, etc.; castings of grey 
iron, semi-steel, iron alloy, brass and 
bronze; heavy forgings of iron and 
carbon and alloy steel; steam boilers 
and welded tanks. Special war activi- 
ties are production of military tanks 
and other munitions. Does not issue 
interim statements, but high rate of 
activities suggests reasonably well sus- 
tained 1942 earnings in the face of 
heavy taxes. (Also FW, June 10.) 


Louisville & Nashville B 

Only moderately active, but reas- 
onably priced around 60 on indicated 
final 1942 net, and offers a high in- 
come return, (Ind. $7 an. div.—$2 
in Feb., $3 in Aug. and $2 in Dec.— 
yields 11.7%.) As a normally profit- 
able railroad, whose liberal 78-year 
dividend record was interrupted only 
in 1874-76, 1894-98 and 1933, com- 
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pany is relatively tax vulnerable. 
Federal levies through October 
actually equalled $25.25 vs. $6.42 
per share a year ago, but even then, 
net held at $11.04 vs. $12.90 per 
share. With no further decline, final 
net would equal $14.79 per share. As 
a matter of fact, September and 
October gained 73 cents alone. 


Minneapolis-Moline pfd. C+ 

Recognized speculative positions 
may be maintained around 65 on well 
sustained transition earnings. (Pays 
$6.50, yielding abt. 10%, and carries 
$39.25 in arrears.) |Company’s 
October fiscal year completed con- 
version of plant facilities largely to 
war production, handicapping earn- 
ings. Net sales nevertheless rose 27% 
to $29.8 million, and after $23.03 vs. 
$11.26 per share Federal taxes and 
$8.50 vs. nil reserve for contingen- 
cies and post-war losses, but includ- 
ing $6 vs. nil write back of excessive 
doubtful accounts reserves of prior 
years, reported net was $15.81 vs. 
$21.04 per share. 


Phelps Dodge B 

Continues to command a good 
price, around 24, in relation to 
earnings, in recognition of unusual 
expansion potentialities. (Ind. $1.60 
an. div. yields 6.5%.) The first half 
of last year marked the gradual de- 
velopment of full production at the 
huge new Morenci “open pit” mine. 
The six months returned $1.09 vs. 
$1.38 per share a year before, as re- 
ported before depletion, on sales of 
$60.3 million vs. $45.9 million, but 
after Federal taxes of $1.81 vs. 69 
cents per share. Despite inadequate 
selling prices in view of rising labor 
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and other costs, the second-half com- 
parison should show improvement. 


(Also FW, July 15.) 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel C+ 


A relatively inactive “ten-share 
trader,’ available at about 78—a sub- 
stantial discount from its 1942 high 
of 100. (Ind. $6 an. div. yields 
7.6%.) Leading southern pig iron 
producer, largely serving pipe manu- 
facturers, company recently passed 
from the working control of Allied 
Chemical to U. S. Pipe & Foundry, 
through purchase at an undisclosed 
price of 54,500 common shares, 
representing about 55 per cent of the 
junior and 43 per cent of the total 
voting stock outstanding. Sloss-Shef- 
field logically fits into U. S. Pipe’s 
integration, and public shareholders 
may later receive an offer. 


Texas & Pacific Cc 
Final 1942 net will actually ap- 
proximate current price below 18. 


(Divs. resumed with $1 im Dec.,. 


yielding 5.5%.) One of the few rail- 
road systems still showing sharp car- 
loading gains besides much more ef- 
ficient loading, Texas & Pacific 
raised its eleven-month gross 56.8 per 
cent last year over 1941. It was thus 
able to report $28.78 vs. $7.54 per 
share for its common stock before 
taxes, and to more than triple even 
reported net after taxes to $17.32 
from $4.96 per share. 


Texas & Pacific Coal & Oil C+ 

Price of 8, near the 1942 high, 
reflects fairly well-sustained earnings 
under the war economy. (Reg. 40 
cents and extra 10 cents in Dec., 
laya. (Paid 70 cents in 1941, none 


a producer of crude oil, casinghead 
gasoline and natural gas, from about 
360,000 acres (mostly in Texas), al- 
though it does some refining and re- 
tails through some 300 retail dealer 
outlets. Admitting no excess profits 
tax liability, it netted 70 cents in the 
first nine months of 1942 vs. 87 
cents in the 1941 period. Final 1942 
net was $1.33 per share. 


Woolworth B+ 

Ability to withstand current mer- 
chandising adversities warrants main- 
taining constructive positions for the 
present around 30. (An. div., re- 
duced from $2 to $1.60 at mid-1941, 
yields 5.3%.) Company does not 
issue interim earnings statements, but 
its net sales for the first eleven 
months of 1942 totalled $359 million 
vs. $314.6 million a year ago, a gain 
of 14.1 per cent. Last year’s final 
net was $2.69 vs. $2.48 in 1940. 
Woolworth would benefit materially 
from the return of peace. (Also FW, 
June 10.) 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube C+ 
A more war-minded market should 
see this stock commanding substan- 
tially better prices than current 31. 
(Paid $3 in 1941; $2.50 in 1942; 
yield 7.9%.) Of an available $17.41 
per share in the first nine months of 
1942 as against $14.99 in the 1941 
period, the Federal tax collector gar- 
nered $13.40 vs. $7.98, leaving $4.01 
vs. $7.06 for shareholders’ equities. 
Nevertheless, if controlling agencies 
permitted selling prices to advance 
a fraction of the increases allowed 
in wages, earnings would more fairly 
reflect volume. As reported, they 
should double the year’s dividends. 
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Shares Net Shares -—~—Price—\ Net 
Stock : Traded Open Last Change Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Commonwealth & Southern 109,000 % 7/32 —1/32 Packard Motor ............ 35,600 2% Sr 
United Corporation ....... 83,900 5/16 4 —1/16 Warner Bros. Pictures..... 35,600 8% 8 — &% 
United Gas Improvement.. 81,300 5% 5% + \% Anaconda Copper ......... 600 2434 24% — & 
Columbia Gas & Electric... 58,000 2 1% — Y%- | Twentieth Century-Fox Film 32,500 1434 14% — ¥ 
North American Co......... 5,900 9% 9% + \% American & Foreign Power 28,400 1% 1% + % 
Kennecott Copper ........ 41,700 28% 28 — &\% International Tel. & Tel.... 28,300 6% 6% + % 
General Electric ........... 41,300 30% 29% — % | American Cable & Radio... 27,500 3 34 + % 
General Motors ........... Standard Oil New Jersey.. 26,700 453%, 46% + 

Pan American Airways..... 40,500 25 26 +1 Standard Oil California.... 23,700 29 +1 
Am. Radiator & Stand. San. 40,200 6 5% &% Pure Oil 24,200 11 11% #+%, 
Radio Corp. of America.... 39,500 4y, ar National Gypsum .......... 22,400 63% 64 + kh 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ....... 38,700 10 Montgomery Ward ....... 17,400 34% 33 1% 
Standard Brands .......... 38,000 4 — % Dome Mines ............-. 16000 14% 164 +1% 
37,000 3% Standard Oil Indiana....... 15,800 28% 
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CAUGHT Ambrose V. McCall who 
BIG was in charge of securi- 
FISH ties frauds for New York 


State, under Attorney 
General John J. Bennett, Jr., for 
twelve years, had an eventful career 
hunting down financial swindlers and 
bringing them to book. 

Among some of the big fish he 
caught in his net were Richard Whit- 
ney, F. Donald Coster (alias Musi- 
ca), who swindled the old drug firm 
of McKesson & Robbins out of mil- 
lions, and the play boy Russell Ryder 
who squandered his customers’ 
money on chorus girls and ladies of 
the evening on Broadway. During 
McCall’s régime he also succeeded in 
restoring to deluded investors a con- 
siderable amount of the loot that 
tricksters had extracted from them. 
As he retires from office he can well 
be proud of his record as a servant 
of the people. 

The financial community compli- 
ments him for his achievements and 
wishes him a successful career in 
private practise. 


LEON’ Every radio commentator 
QUITS and newspaper columnist 
OPA has given his reason why 


Leon Henderson resigned 
as head of the OPA. The official ex- 
planation given out at the White 
House was that Leon needs a com- 
plete rest. His spine is said to be 
bothering him much more than his 
mind. That can be taken with a 
grain of salt. What has happened 
was that Henderson—a stickler for 
carrying out the authority vested in 
him however unpalatable it might be 
—found himself in a tough spot that 
was embarrassing his chief. He got 
out to ease the situation before a hos- 
tile Congress went after his scalp. 

Henderson, personally, is a very 
likable chap. The newspaper corre- 
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spondents were fond of him and 
found his brusqueness good copy. 
Being an economist without any pre- 
vious administrative experience in 
carrying out price controls, there 
may have been left on the public mind 
the impression of ruthlessness with- 
out any real forward planning. That 
was the cry which was raised in the 
last Congress. Yet it may not have 
been entirely his fault. 

Under the most favorable circum- 
stances his was a thankless job and 
made much more difficult because he 
lacked the proper Administration 
support. His work was further com- 
plicated by the looseness with which 
the Office of Price Administration 
was set up and the laxity with which 
it went about educating the public 
to the sacrifices that they had to face. 

Unless more intelligent planning is 
done by the OPA, his successor may 
find his bed as uncomfortable as Leon 
did. 


NEW While the new proxy rules 
PROXY _ originated by the SEC are 
RULES much milder than those 


originally planned, in 
practice they are likely to complicate 
the relations of corporations with 
their stockholders. This appears to 
be the consensus among those who 
have had years of experience in cor- 
porate affairs. 

Under the new rules annual re- 
ports must accompany all proxy so- 
licitations and they must be sent to 
every stockholder. If the stock hap- 
pens to be in a “street name,” held 
by a broker, that broker must see to 
it that whoever is the actual owner 
duly receives the proxy. Another re- 
quirement provides for a blank space 
in the proxy form where a stock- 
holder can ask any question or make 
any complaint—stated in not more 
than one hundred words. In addi- 


tion, all salaries over $25,000 must be 
stated and the affiliations of directors 
with other corporations also must be 
plainly set forth. 

What is to be gained by all this in- 
formation is not made clear. Those 
beefy prospectuses, for instance, which 
are intended to give prospective in- 
vestors all the information about new 
financing have never become best 
sellers, and rarely does one take 
enough interest to read more than a 
few pages—if he does his eyesight 
will be strained by all the mass of in- 
formation in fine type. The only ones 
who would like to see these prospec- 
tuses circulate freely are the opticians 
because of the ill effects upon the eye- 
sight. 

But what is certain is that the new 
proxy rules will add a further ex- 
pense to corporations and breed a 
new flock of troublemakers. 


THEY A sensible suggestion is 
SHOULD made by B. C. Forbes, 
BE HEARD as head of the Inves- 


tors Fair Play League 
and cting in behalf of holders of 
railroad shares, that the League be 
given a chair at the proposed confer- 
ence table around which will gather 
representatives of the carriers and 
the non-operating employees to dis- 
cuss whether a further increase in 
wages is in order and should in all 
fairness be granted. 

Who are the real owners of the 
railroads today but these sharehold- 
ers? They have an equal stake with 
labor in an equitable adjustment of 
such questions and they have a right 
to be heard. 

It remains to be seen how this plea 
is answered for it will reveal whether 
these stockholders are to have a voice 
in these negotiations or will continue 
to be treated as forlorn orphans for 
whom no one has any concern. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


ONE LEAVE 
MILLION BRITAIN 


This discussion of personal taxation in England is 
presented not as an argument that such rates should 
prevail in this country also, but as a picture of one 
problem faced by British investors.—The Editors. 


By Walter Hill 


Trade and Industry Editor, The London Economist 


ince the outbreak of war it has 

become virtually impossible in 
Britain to accumulate and maintain 
large individual fortunes. With a 
ceiling of $16,000 a year on personal 
incomes and a 100 per cent Excess 
Profits Tax, there is little scope for 
war millionaires to emerge. The Gov- 
ernment has been careful to block not 
only the avenues, but also the lanes 
that lead to that goal. 

Business profits are limited to the 
pre-war level by the Excess Profits 
Tax subject to a rebate of twenty 
per cent after the war. All profits 
in excess of pre-war earnings must 
be handed over to the Government. 
Direct taxation on personal incomes 
has been so steeply graded that only 
a handful of individuals now enjoy net 
incomes exceeding $16,000 a year; 
they numbered 1,250 in 1941-42, 
against 19,000 in 1938-39, the last 
pre-war financial year. 


WAR CONTRASTS 


The preservation of large individual 
fortunes is difficult because of the 
combination of high direct taxation on 
the larger incomes, with high death 
duties. A comparison of the present 
rates of death duty on certain for- 
tunes with those in force in 1938 and 
before World War 1 shows how 
steeply they have been increased. 


*Estate Current 

Value of Estate: Rates In1938 Duties 

$160,000 to $180,000.... 7% 13% 15.6% 
400,000 to 440,000.... 9 20 26.0 
800,000 to 900,000.... 11 26 33.8 
1,600,000 to 1,800,000.... -12 32 41.6 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000.... 15 40 52.0 


*Rates of death duty before World War I. 


High though the duties already 
were in 1938, they have been substan- 
tially increased since 1939, especially 
on the larger fortunes. The current 
rate of duty on estates exceeding 
$8 million is no less than sixty-five 
per cent compared with fifty per cent 
in 1938. 

The difficulty of handing over a 
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large fortune intact at death is demon- 
strated by the examples given below. 
They show, for the years 1913-14, 
1933-34 and 1942-43, the amount of 
direct taxation payable by a married 
man with three children on various 
incomes derived from investments. 
They indicate for the same years the 
annual insurance payment required 
to provide for the payment of death 
duty in order to pass on the fortune 
intact. For the purpose of calculating 
insurance premiums, income has been 
capitalized on a five per cent basis, 
and the age of the owner of the capi- 
tal has been taken at forty-five (see 
Table I). 

In the financial year 1913-14, the 
owner of a substantial fortune had no 
difficulty in paying his tax and in- 
surance premium. After meeting both 


charges he was left with a substantial 
proportion of his gross income. By 
1933-34, as the next example shows, 
his position had already become more 
difficult, especially in the case of larger 
fortunes (see Table II). 

The owners of investments up to 
$400,000 still retain much the greater 
part of their gross incomes after pro- 
viding for taxation and insurance pre- 
miums. But after allowing for these 
charges, the owner of investments val- 
ued at $800,000 and yielding $40,000 
gross had only $1,876 more to spend 
than the owner of half that fortune 
and half the income. A gross income 
of $80,000 from investments worth 
$1,600,000 yielded only $712 more 
spending money to its owner than that 
in the preceding category. But the 
millionaire with a gross income of 
$200,000 found himself short by 
$6,384 and thus unable to provide for 
the full death duties on his capital. 
But as there was no excess profits 
tax ten years ago, the enterprising 
millionaire still had scope for increas- 
ing his capital and gross income. 


FULL IMPACT 


The final example, relating to the 
1942 financial year, reveals the full 
impact of the increase in direct taxa- 
tion and in death duties since 1938 
(see Table ITI). 

The owners of investments of $160,- 


000 and $400,000 yielding $8,000 


Three Examples of British Taxation 


Table 1. 1913-14 
Income & 
Capital Income Surtax 
$ 160,000....$ 8,000 $ 468 
400,000.... 20,000 1,168 
800,000 40,000 3,032 
1,600,000.... 80,000 6,368 
4,000,000.... 200,000 16,368 
Table II. 1933-34 
Income & 
Capital Income Surtax 
$ 160,000....$ 8,000 $ 1,632 
400,000.... 20,000 5,980 
800,000.... 40,000 15,708 
1,600,000.... 80,000 38,360 
4,000,000. ... 200,000 113,460 
*Deficiency. 
Table III. 1942-43 
ncome & 
Capital Income Surtax 
$ 160,000....$ 8,000 $ 3,304 
400,000.... 20,000 11,228 
800,000.... 40,000 27,328 
1,600,000.... 80,000 64,580 
4,000,000.... 200,000 181,580 
*Deficiency. 


Death Duty Total 
Insurance Charge on Net 

Premium Income Income 
$ 364 $ 832 $ 7,168 
1,192 2,360 17,640 
2,900 5,932 34,068 
6,400 12,768 67,232 
20,704 37,072 162,928 

Death Duty Total 
Insurance Charge on Net Income 
Premium Income _ or Deficiency 
$ 676 $ 2,308 +$5,692 
2,928 8,908 +14,020 
8,396 24,104 +15,896 
25,032 63,392 +16,608 
92,924 206,384 *— 6,384 

Death Duty Total 
Insurance Chargeon Net Income 
Premium Income __ or Deficiency 
$ 788 $ 4,092 +$3,908 
4,168 15,396 +4604 
14,004 41,332 *_1,332 
39,424 104,004 *_24 004 
214,548 396,128 * 196,128 
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and $20,000 gross, respectively, can 
still provide for all charges and enjoy 
a residue, though the second is little 


better off than the first. But the in- 
come in the remaining three categories 
is inadequate to provide for both tax- 
ation and the insurance premiums re- 
quired to meet death duties and thus 
to pass on the capital intact. The 
millionaire has to find twice his in- 
come to provide for all charges. After 
paying his tax he has only $18,420 
left. This example shows clearly how 
impossible it is in Great Britain for 
owners of large fortunes to pass them 
on intact at death in present circum- 
stances. 

Since it has been made impossible 
to accumulate large sums of money 
out of income, and to provide for the 
full death duties out of income on 
large investments, the number and 
size of large individual fortunes in 
Great Britain must inevitably shrink, 
a tendency which will make for a 
reduction in equality of incomes in so 
far as this is due to the institution of 
inheritance. 


UNUSUAL 
CAPITAL GOODS STOCK 


Despite highly cyclical industries to which it caters, 
American Brake Shoe shows earnings year in and 
year out. Dividends paid in each year since 1902. 


are of an extra common divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share by The 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company, bringing the total for 1942 
to $1.70, draws attention to the al- 
most prosaic manner in which this 
capital goods unit, catering to such 
highly cyclical industries as the rail- 
roads and the motors, has carried on 
for forty years. 

Current earnings, of course, are 
derived almost wholly from the war 
effort, directly or indirectly, but all 
through the year, in good times and 


easier. 


Finfoto 
Emil Schram 


STOCK EXCHANGE MAKING 
A VITAL CONTRIBUTION 


By Emit Scuram, President, 
New York Stock Exchange 


rom the vantage point of the New 

York Stock Exchange, we have an 
exceptional opportunity to appraise the 
value of free and open markets in critical 
periods such as we are now passing 
through. It is an indisputable fact that 
because corporate securities enjoy a high 
degree of marketability and are sub- 
jected to a minimum of restraint, the 
financing of this war is being made 


The success of the Government’s bond 
program, the magnitude of which we 
are just beginning to appreciate, de- 
pends largely upon the free flow of capital, as is evidenced by 
the shifting of large amounts of capital in the recent past from 
corporate securities into Government securities. 
the interplay of supply and demand in the market for corporate 
securities, with full publicity given to price fluctuations, sup- 
plies a powerful basis for public confidence. 

Thus, as a facility indispensable to the Government’s huge 
borrowing operations, as the blood stream of private invest- 
ment and as an economic thermometer, our market is now mak- 
ing the most vital contribution in its history. 


Moreover, 
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in bad, through war and peace, it has 
been able so to manage its affairs that 
each year since its organization in 
1902 it has shown a profit—with the 
minor exception of 1932, when it re- 
ported a deficit of 67 cents for the 
year. But that did not prevent it 
from paying a dividend that year, and 
the year just closed was the forty- 
first consecutive year in which the 
common stockholders received divi- 
dends. 

The unusual feature is that the 
company operates in an industry in 
which fixed overhead costs are heavy, 
and the effects of business depressions 
are felt keenly, making it possible for 
the average company in the field to 
operate profitably only during times 
of prosperity. Diversification is part 
of the answer, but still American 
Brake Shoe normally looks to the 
carriers for at least 50 per cent of its 
business ; management appears to be 
the rest of the answer. And both 
these contributors to the past and 
present welfare of the company com- 
bine to suggest a somewhat brighter 
post-war prospect than is now being 
generally visioned for this type of 
industry. 


POST-WAR OUTLOOK 


For the duration railroad equip- 
ment makers are assured of record 
sales and generally satisfactory earn- 
ings from munitions, forgings and 
other war machine parts. Railroad 
requirements have been and will con- 
tinue to add materially to earnings 
because of the additions to rolling 
stock made in 1942 and projected for 
1943. With the dawn of peace, mu- 
nitions business will be greatly cur- 
tailed, although it is likely that a per- 
manent munitions industry will 
emerge from the post-war readjust- 
ment. But the railroads have built 
rolling stock inventories to a point 
well beyond normal traffic require- 
ments and the equipment industry 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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past twelve months. More impressive improvement ap- 


pears in prospect during the new year. 


AN UNEXPECTEDLY large volume of last minute 
tax selling gave the stock market a faltering appear- 
ance toward the end of the old year, both the 
rail and the industrial stock averages dropping 
back during the last two days in which sales could 
be made "regular" way. At the height of the sell- 
ing, however, the industrial average stood only a 
little more than one point below the high for the 
year, showing that pressure has not been serious 
and that the tendency of the majority has been 
to hold on to their stocks because of the prospects 
of better things to come in the new year. Although 
activity increased considerably, carrying the daily 
total above the million share mark for the seventh 
time in 1942 and establishing a record for the 
year (at 1.44 million shares), this reflected a 
broadening of trading to normally inactive issues 
more than it did any significant pickup in the volume 
of the leaders. 


THE STOCK market usually becomes indifferent to 
continued good news of the same sort, and it 
would seem that this is what has happened with 
respect to recent war developments. On balance, 
the tide has been running in our favor for a 
number of weeks in North Africa and in the Pacific 
areas, and the Russians have been reporting highly 
important victories in their campaign. Yet at mid- 
week the industrial average stood only about |!/ 
points above the peak of November 9, established 
when Algiers fell. 


-IN A FEW days there will arrive on the scene 
another source of potential good news which may 
provide the grounds for a resumption of the market 
improvement, and that is the new Congress. The 
early days: of the session will, of course, be marked 
by several Presidential messages, and it may be too 
much to hope that the market will be able to de- 
rive any material nourishment therefrom—particu- 
larly the budget message, which will undoubtedly 
ask for new taxes. But even the old Congress would 
not go along with the Administration in its taxing 
ideas, and there is little prospect that the new body 


will do so. In fact, competent observers of the tax 
situation feel it is doubtful that either corporation 
or individual income taxes will be increased, but 
that a general sales tax and enforced savings will 
be relied upon to raise some of the additional 
revenue wanted by the Treasury. 


THE MARKET is ending up the year with a net 
change of only about eight points in the industrial 
stock index. But in the meantime, it has experienced 
a recovery of some 28 per cent from the lows of 
last spring, and the closing days are witnessing 
many stocks making their highs for the year or 
longer. Among the best performers for 1942 were 
the rubber shares, which registered an average ad- 
vance of around 75 per cent during the twelve 
months despite the fundamental changes which 
have occurred in the industry. Finance companies 
and automobile manufacturers—other war casual- 
ties—also did much better than the average, with 
geins exceeding 20 per cent. 


WORST PERFORMERS included stocks of com- 
panies whose activities were stimulated greatest by 
the war, declines exceeding ten per cent being 
registered by the steel, aviation and mining groups, 
with even the chemical group slightly lower. Most 
of the liquidation of the latter, in particular, should 
now be out of the way, and action in the new 
year should be better than that of the old. 


BECAUSE THREE out of the past four years saw 
the early weeks of January bringing at least 
temporary price irregularity, predictions of similar 
action this year are naturally being heard. But in 
the present situation there are at work fundamental 
factors—particularly those of an inflationary nature 
—which would tend to keep any such reaction within 
relatively unimportant bounds, and it is to be 
doubted that it would be worth the while of the 
average investor to attempt to capitalize on the 
corrective movement, if it does come. 


—Written December 30; Richard J. Anderson 
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NINE MONTHS’ EARNINGS: Based on figures 
for nearly 500 companies whose shares are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, aggregate cor- 
porate earnings results for the first nine months 
declined only about || per cent from the showing 
made in the corresponding period of 1941. Of the 
18 different industries whose results were segre- 
gated by the Exchange, declines were shown by all 
but three: railroads, amusements and shipping. 
Receipt of previously accumulated earnings from 
Eng!ish subsidiaries within the period explains a part 
of the 38 per cent rise in the movies’ results, while 
traffic gains and rate increases have lifted the rail 
and shippers’ earnings. Widest declines from a 
year ago were shown by the automobile industry, 
the steels (both off 39 per cent), chemicals and 
building equipment (both off 29 per cent). 


RATIONING WILL AFFECT SALES: The divi- 
sion of the food industry that will most feel the 
canned goods rationing that the Government 
promises for next month will be distribution, ie., 
wholesalers and retailers. Growers and processors 
this year will handle not only all of the civilian popu- 
lation's requirements, but also the supplies going to 
the armed forces and to Lend-Lease. This of course 
will apply to meat, later on, as well as to most 
canned, frozen, dried and bottled foods a few 
weeks hence. According to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, an average of only 33 pounds of processed 
fruits and vegetables are to be available to each 
civilian this year, against a per capita consumption 
of 46 pounds in 1942, with a 28 per cent decline 
thus indicated. | 

No such average drop is indicated for the 
grocery field's sales volume, however. In thet first 
place, prices will be higher than a year ago. Then, 
sales of non-rationed foods will doubtless increase. 
As to food store profits, these will undoubtedly be 
lower, in the aggregate, although there will prob- 
ably be some exceptions. But in this connection 
it is important to remember that under our cor- 
porate tax structure, with its EPT, the Government 
itself-—rather than shareholders—will be the most 
important sufferer from declines in profits-before- 
taxes. 


RETAIL CASUALTIES: Price ceilings, rationing 
red tape, sales clerk scarcity and difficulties in 
replenishing merchandise, in addition to the normal 
causes for retail food store closings, are blamed for 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


an unusual number of retail casualties in war-work 
industrial centers. Contrary to pattern, however, 
the closing of retail outlets does not appear to 
have resulted in any particular suffering to the little 
merchant who closes up shop, for surveys in such 
areas as Detroit, where the casualties are reported 
as unusually heavy, disclose that in many, if not 
most, instances the merchant who had been barely 
able to squeeze out $35 or $40 a week has gone 
to work in defense plants for half again or even 
twice as much a week—and for much fewer hours 
of work, sans the responsibilities of management. 

To this reduction in the number of neighborhood 
food stores, also, one may trace part of the 
increased business shown by chain retailers and 
other larger outlets. Increased purchasing power of 
the individual worker is not only distributed among 
fewer stores, but the former merchant himself 
becomes a wage earner and a consumer. The suf- 
ferer appears to be the realty owner who finds a 
vacant store on his hands and no renter for it, while 
the realty owner lucky enough to have a retail 
tenant who stays in business is likely to have the 
availability of other sites urged as warrant for 
granting a reduction in rent. 


CHAIN STORES: Chain store sales in November, 
based on a list covering 30 chains, showed a gain 
of 15 per cent over the corresponding month last 
year, while for 1942 to November 30, the thirty 
chains showed a combined gain of 19.4 per cent 
over the same 1941 period. Only three reporting 
units registered declines, a leading clothing chain 
noting a decrease of 29.7 per cent for the month 
ard of 1.4 per cent for eleven months, while an 
auto supply organization's business fell away 36 per 
cent for the month, and 18.6 per cent for the 
period. The other recession was reported by a 
furniture chain whose business dropped 6.! per cent 
for the month, and was 22.8 per cent behind for 
the eleven months. Drug chains made the best show- 
ing for the month with a gain of 18.7 per cent (17.| 
per cent for the |! months), and the variety chains 
were a close second with a gain of |5 per cent for 
the month and 19.4 per cent for the period. 

Mail order chains continued to lag, with a gain 
of | per cent for the month and 4.1 per cent for 
the year-to-date period. Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward reported for November and for 
ten months of the fiscal year only, the former re- 
porting declines of 4.4 per cent and 5.8 per cent, 
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respectively, while Montgomery Ward showed gains 
of 8 per cent and of 0.1 per cent. In dollars, the 
combined November total of the thirty chains was 
$451.4 million against $412.2 million in November, 
1941; for the period covered the totals were $4,250 
million against $3,794 million. 


1942 UTILITY RESULTS: Based on actual 
figures for the first ten months, and with November 
and December estimated, indicated k.w.h. sales 
made by the public utility industry to consumers 
last year rose about 13 per cent. But because of 
lower figure at which each k.w.h. was sold, total 
revenues of the private companies increased only 
6!/> per cent. The latter gain, however, was suffi- 
cient to absorb higher operating expenses and 
depreciation, while State and local taxes were little 
changed from 1941. 

Thus, net income available for Federal taxes like- 
wise rose about 6!/, per cent. But all this—and 
more, as well—was taken by the rise of more than 
33 per cent in the Federal taxgatherer's take, with 
the net result that balance available for stockholders 
and surplus declined about ten per cent from the 
final 1941 figure. During the past four years the 
total taxes paid by the utility companies have 
doubled, whereas revenues have increased by only 
a third. That fact, together with constant rate re- 
ductions, explains why net has declined in the face 
of record-breaking energy sales. 


CIGARETTE UPTREND UNBROKEN: Cig- 
arette production in November again exceeded 20 
billion, and marked the twenty-fourth successive 
month in which production exceeded the output 
of the corresponding month of the preceding year. 
It was the sixth successive month in which produc- 
tion passed the 20 billion mark. The total for the 
month was 20.5 billion, which compared with 17.| 
billion in November, 1941, the increase being 19.29 
per cent, the second largest increase shown in any 
1942 month. For the eleven months of the year 
production reached a total of 216.1 billion against 
190.2 billion in the same months of 1941. 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require a relatively high degree 
of safety regardless of yield, or the longer term 
effects of any sustained trend toward higher money 
rates, one bond or preferred stock is selected each 
week. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is essential. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
General Mills 5% cum. pf... 128 125 3.9% 


Cigar production figures in November, reported 
on the basis of the new excise tax, which shifted the 
price and tax divisions, disclosed for the first time 
the size of the business done in cigars formerly 
selling at 4 cents apiece or less. Total production 
of cigars in November was 474.3 million, of which 
160.2 million or 33.8 per cent were in the 4 cents 
apiece or less group. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Mack Trucks’ cooperation in 
expanding Vultee's Allentown (Pa.} plant will speed 
production of "a large number of torpedo bombers" 
six months. .. . Final report of 1942 corn production 
3.2 billion bushels, wheat 981.3 million. . . . Canning 
industry's record 1942 output 300 million cases... . 
In the June fiscal year, state and local governments 
decreased their debts $540 million to $19,643 
million. .. . In the allocation of French North African 
raw materials, Britain gets iron ore and pyrites, 
phosphate rock and super phosphates, zinc ore and 
concentrates, lead bullion and ore; the U. S. gets 
manganese, cobalt ore, cork. . . . Canned fish avail- 
able for civilians reduced another 20 per cent, rais- 
ing military and lend-lease reserves to 80 per cent. 
. WPB Chairman Nelson estimates mid-year |943 
steel production rate at twice that of the Axis 
partners. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 


sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. FOR INCOME . Recent Qurrent ga 
FOR INCOME Va Cons. Edison Y.) $5 cum...... 90 5.56% 105 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, ‘73... 92 5.43% Not $2.25 cum........... 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 2003. . 4.74 Metals cum.. 79 6.96 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/2s,'70... 90 5.00 102! Union Pacific R.R. 4%, 78 «5.13 Not 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s,'77... 94 5.85 105 FOR PROFIT 
FOR PROFIT porary amen’ dividends, and prospects of appreciation 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 85 4.71 Not are combined in these issues. 
Oui Ist & Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum.... 69 7.25 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.. 38 7.89 55 
ref. 5s, "A", 73 6.85 107//2 Goodrich (B. F.) $5 cum.......... 8! 6.17 100 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4/2s,'78 63 7.14 102 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum........ 58 6.03 100 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 93 4.03 102 Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 81 6.79 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle” types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 
Price 1941 *1942 1941 1942 Price 1941 *1942 1941 1942 
Adams-Millis........... 26 $1.25 $1.75 $4.00 b$!.95 Melville Shoe ......... 29 $2.25 $2.00 $2.64 b$1.05 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 12 0.94 0.80 1.37 b0.56 Murphy (6.C.)........ 64 4.00 3.50 | eee 
Borden Company ...... 23 1.40 1.40 1.88 60.77 National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 0.80 1.97 b0.87 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 85 ee Pee Socony-Vacuum........ 10 0.50 0.50 1.38 
Ohio..... Standard Oil of Calif.... 29 1.50 1.50 2.30 1.65 
ntinental Can........ 7 00 1.25 -62 xI.88 Underwood Elli isher. 7 
Gen'| Amer. Transport .. 36 3.00 2.00 3.75 2.31 : 
Macy (R.H.) .......... 19 2.00 1.67 £2.20 e0.12 United Fruit........... 66 4.00 3.75 5.28 3.41 
May Department Stores. 37 3.00 3.00 £4.10 £3.76 Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 30 2.00 1.60 2.69 


*—Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. {—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 
Nashville. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Six months to August |. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. 
x—12 months ended September 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe.... 28 $2.20 $1.70 $3.56 c$2.10 Homestake Mining ..... 32 $4.50 $3.75 $2.83 b$I.14 
American Car & Foundry. 25 ae. b20.71 Kennecott Copper ..... 29 3.00 $4.55 bt2.03 
Anaconda Copper...... 24 2.50 2.50 {5.01 ct3.17 Lima Locomotive ....... 25 | 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 46 2.00 6.00 9.90 16.65 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 60 7.00 7.00 16.65 c8.71 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 56 6.00 6.00 9.35 4.94 McCrory Stores ........ 12 1.25 1.00 2.24 = x2.21 
21 2.25 2.00 2.83 1.56 Mesta Machine ........ 27 2.25 3.61 
Climax Molybdenum.... 39 3.20 3.20 3.55 3.54 National Acme ........ 15 2.00 2.00 6.29 4.53 
Commercial Solvents.... 9 0.55 0.60 0.99 0.63 New York Air Brake... .. 27 3.00 2.00 5.05 2.57 
Crown Cork & Seal ..... 18 1.00 0.50 4.68 1.88 Pennsylvania Railroad... 23 2.00 2.50 3.98 4.58 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 18 2.25 3.00 6.34 y5.07 0.50 0.50 2.86 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 36 2.00 2.00 3.95 bl.6l Thompson Products ..... 27 2.50 1.50 5.36 4.62 
General Electric........ 30 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.06 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 10 1.00 0.70 2.09 0.91 
Glidden Company...... 14 1.50 0.80 3.08 b1.08 Timken Roller Bearing... 41 3.50 2.00 3.92 1.98 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 22 2.00 2.00 6.72 6.06 48 4.00 4.00 10.43 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. {—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fis- 
cal year to April 30, 1942. k—Fiscal year to October 31, 1941. x—I2 months ended June 30. y—I2 months to November 30. 
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DARLAN’S DEATH, although 
reportedly at the hands of an Axis 
sympathizer, could not have been 
more auspiciously timed for the 
United Nations. Spared long enough 
to entrust Algiers and Morocco to 
the real friends and potential deliv- 
erers of his country, he might even 
then have passed too soon to win 
over the great French West Africa 
with its strategic port of Dakar. 
Spared too for that, he still might 
have passed too soon for his follow- 
ers to have known his real objective, 
to help free France and then “retire 
. .. with a hope that the future lead- 
ers of France may be selected by the 
French people themselves.’’ Spared 
too for that, what he could not ac- 
complish in life he did in death by 
making way for Gen. Giraud, behind 
whom the Fighting French could 
unite, and an undercurrent of British- 
American friction could vanish. 


Now we find Gen. de Gaulle laud- 
ing Gen. Giraud and hoping for a 
United French Government in Exile ; 
while French Somaliland, last of the 
hesitant colonies, mounts the Allied 
bandwagon. 


POINT RATIONING of no less 
than 200 canned, frozen and dried 
vegetables and fruits “as soon as 
‘machinery can be set up” (expected 
early in February), will be tough on 
the finicky with a taste for the scarce. 
OWI Director Davis stresses War 
Ration Book Two coupons’ (1) color 
-—blue for processed foods, red for 
meats, (2) Jletter—designating the 
‘ration period during which the stamp 
‘is valid and (3) mnumber—point 
value. The last is the heart of the 
program, the second currency needed 
‘by buyers and distributed by the 
‘Government under a sort of “com- 
‘mon warehouse” system. It means 
‘simply that you can have about any- 
‘thing you want, but the higher its 
-point-cost the more you will give up 
‘in point “buying power.” 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


“The storekeeper uses the point 
stamps he collects to buy from his 
supplier with complete freedom of 
choice.... The point system requires 
a minimum of record keeping,” Mr. 
Davis adds. Maybe not a minimum 
of confusion. 


ARMS OUTPUT in November 
was about 4% times that preceding 
Pearl Harbor. The “box score” for 
November over October: planes up 
18 per cent, ordnance up 13 per cent, 
Army and Navy vessels up 9 per 
cent, merchant vessels up 26 per cent, 
other munitions up 9 per cent. The 
output of single-engine pursuit planes 
showed an “unusual” increase, pro- 
duction of medium bombers and 
smaller transport planes “leaped for- 
ward,” and Navy fighter production 
“also showed a marked gain.” Pro- 
duction of self-propelled guns used 
in tank warfare made “exceptional” 
progress. 


This year’s expenditures for arms 
alone are expected by WPB Chair- 
man Nelson to be nearly double last 
year’s, at “better than” $90 million 
vs. $52 million. 


BOWING OUT of the OPA 
gradually, Leon Henderson allows a 
3/10-cent increase in fuel oil to de- 
fray additional costs in the emer- 
gency, warning consumers: “No one 
who uses heating oil should assume 
that because the mechanics of the 
rationing system are flexible there is 
any comparable flexibility in the oil 
supply. . . . Some of the provisions 
for meeting emergencies are, in ef- 
fect, a means of borrowing against 
the future, and that future is not 
bright. . . . So when the coupon date 
is set forward. . . . I hope no one 
interprets that to mean that we have 
suddenly discovered new supplies of 
oil. . . .I, therefore, appeal most sin- 
cerely to every consumer of home 
heating oil to use the absolute 
minimum.” 


Some folks still wonder “how 
come” the Texas-Illinois pipe line 
has been completed but necessary 
pumping equipment will not be avail- 
able for another two months or so. 
When was it ordered? 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: The tide toward some- 
thing at least akin to the Ruml pay- 
as-you-earn income tax plan is as- 
suming tidal wave proportions. .. . 
Marketing area limitation through 
transportation restrictions, etc., may 
result in disappearance of numerous 
nationally advertised brands. .. . 
Much significance is read _ into 
Japan’s recent stock market col- 


_lapse and government seizure of con- 


trol. . . . Squeezes from price ceil- 
ings generally will be relieved by ad- 
vances rather than subsidies, if ESB 
Chief Byrnes’ ideas prevail. . . . So- 
cial reformers smile upon the ‘“ac- 
cident” whereby the war economy 
cuts upper- and medium-income liv- 
ing standards, raises that of lower- 
income groups. . . . The isolationists 
aren’t dead—when post-war plans are 
more generally discussed, they will 
be heard from, but their ranks are 
depleted. 

—By Theodore K. Fish. 
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2 plus SAFETY 


Farm and Home Investment Certifi- 
cates are legal investments in many 
states for banks, trust and insurance 
companies, guardians, trustees and 
fiduciaries. 


Current dividend rate 32% per 
annum. Safety of principal Federally 
insured up to $5,000. 


Largest association serving Middle 
West and Southwest ... assets more 
than $22,000,000. 


Inquiries Invited 


FARM and HOME SAVINGS 
and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


NEVADA, MO. 
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Synthetics 


The scarcity of nylon toothbrushes 
is explained by the fact that the 
guns on practically all naval vessels, 
from PT boats to the biggest battle- 
ships, are now cleaned with nylon 
bristles—they wear many times long- 
er than the natural pig variety for- 
merly imported from the Far East. 
... Finest yet in synthetic textile fila- 
ments is that produced in the labora- 
tories of Celanese Corporation of 
America—the diameter is estimated 
at one-thousandth of an inch and it 
takes 20,000 miles of the strands to 
make a pound. . . . Researchers of 
Continental Can are reported to be 
making progress on several synthetic 
materials which will serve as substi- 
tutes for tin plate in cans—a number 


PROV 


H™ is a way to cut fuel bills as 
much as 40% while you enjoy 
cozy warmth and snug comfort! 

Insulate your home now with the 
type of Celotex Insulation that will 
fit the job best. Get maximum re- 
sults from your rationed fuel! 

Talk to a Celotex insulation spe- 
cialist. Get a free estimate on insu- 
lating your home with Celotex 
Insulation Board, Rock Wool or 
Rock Wool Batts. You'll be agree- 
ably surprised at the low cost. 

Your Celotex Dealer is a good 
man to know. 
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By Weston Cmith 


» tubes are being fabricated 
of red glass to prevent light 
rays from injuring the contents— 
a laboratory technician no longer 
needs to be overworked before he 
“sees red.” 


of surprises are expected. . . . “Hay- 
denite” is the name for the new syn- 
thetic rubber perfected by Stanley 
Chemical Company for use in making 
raincoats, tarpaulins, sheeting, pon- 
toons, etc—the raw material for 
making it is the same as that used 
to produce shatter-proof glass... . 
To offset the ban on spiral springs 
for mattresses and upholstered fur- 
niture, Heywood-Wakefield has in- 
troduced an elliptical spring to serve 
the same purpose—the bent wood 
arcs are treated with a preservative 
to make them noiseless. . . . Thou- 
sands of miles of old movie films are 
being reclaimed to provide the raw 
material for making waterproof coat- 
ings for rainy day wear, various 
fabrics and special containers—cut- 
tings and retakes from the motion 
picture studios have become an im- 
portant by-product. 


Digestibles 


Beech-Nut Packing may be the 
next of the big food processors to 
invade the dehydrated foods field— 
debulked baby foods are among those 
mentioned. . . . As an adjunct to cof- 
fee grinding, Standard Brands has 
patented a method for capturing the 
odor of freshly ground coffee and 
converting it into a coffee extract— 
the scarcity of coffee apparently has 
made it advisable to save even the 
smell during processing. . . . An in- 
land fish-canning industry is indi- 
cated in the success of Gillett Can- 
ning Company in packing smelts 
from the Wisconsin lakes—a new 


method of canning smelts is produc- 
ing a product not unlike imported 


sardines. . . . The search by British 
scientists for new sources of vitamin 
C, needed to prevent scurvy, has un- 
covered many unexpected raw ma- 
terials—they discovered that the 
English walnut was highest in this 
vitamin in the nut family, while the 
South African guava was highest 
among the fruits. . . . The National 
Pickle Packers Association will soon 
start promoting cucumber pickles as 
a nutritive food—it has been discov- 
ered that these pickles contain vita- 
mins A, B, and C, several minerals 
and the same acids that pediatricians 
add to milk for infant feeding. 


Processing Parade 


Rayonier, Inc., cooperated with 
Hercules Powder in the development 
of a method for making smokeless 
powder from woodpulp instead of 
cotton—adoption of the new process 
will increase the output of the powder 
by 25 per cent, as well as effect large 
savings in the cost of production. ... 
A new solution for spraying plants, 
that serves the double purpose of an 
insecticide and a preventive to stop 
premature dropping of fruit, has been 
patented by Dow Chemical—the in- 
surance against fruit drop is provided 
by growth hormones. . . . Newest in 
industrial cosmetics which form an 
invisible film on munition workers’ 
skin and provide protection from 
chemicals used in military explosives 
is being processed by Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Company — called ‘‘M.S.A. 
Fend,” it is available in both water- 
soluble creams and water-repellent 
lotions. . . . Two rust-proof paints 
that closely simulate aluminum paint 
in color and protective quality have 
been introduced by Rust-Oleum 
Paint Corporation—both are weath- 
erproof: (1) a silver gray for use on 
metal, concrete, brick and wood pro- 
vides a high gloss surface drying in 
six hours, and (2) a fume-proof gray, 
for use where smoke, brine and fumes 
are severe, which withstands tempera- 
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NEWEST PRODUCTS AND IDEAS FROM THE INDUSTRIAL FRONT 


tures up to 450°F. ... A new wax- 
fortified paint that can be applied 
with equal effectiveness to concrete, 
brick, metal or wood has been per- 
fected by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
—the wax impregnation not only pro- 
vides a longer lasting surface but is 
also resistant to grease, grime, cut- 
ting oils and cleaning agents. 


Glass Glossary 

The “Fiberglas” of Owens-Illinois 
Glass is being woven into a covering 
for camouflage nets used for disguis- 
ing anti-aircraft batteries and ma- 
chine gun nests—the glass fabric 
lends itself to painting with designs 
that blend with the surrounding ter- 
rain, and because it is fireproof it 
cannot be destroyed by incendiary 
bombs. . . . More permanently to 
keep safety goggles from fogging, 
American Optical Company has de- 
veloped a new type of anti-fog lens 
pencil —made of a new compound, the 
pencil is expected to be more effective 
in improving the efficiency of workers 
in steamy or moist surroundings than 
previous anti-fogging preparations. 
. . . The lack of tin canisters for 
kitchen use has been met by Leipzig 
& Lippe in the offering of painted 
canister sets molded entirely from 
glass—the covers are made of crystal 
to permit the contents to be viewed. 
. . . “Moonstone” is the tradename 
for the new line of glass dishes intro- 
duced by Anchor Hocking Glass— 
styled to replace china and pottery, 
it is featured in a pattern that simu- 
lates imported hobnail-tipped-with- 
milk-glassware. 


Movie Pickings 

Technicolor has made the first 
move in the film industry to extend 
the hours of its union technicians by 
increasing from 36 to 40 hours—ad- 
ditional hours will be at regular pay 
scale, and not at time-and-a-half. .. . 
“Star Spangled Rhythm,” Paramount 
Pictures’ newest musical, is having a 
real world premier—prints of the pic- 
ture have been sent to London, Ice- 
land, Alaska, Africa, Hawaii, China, 
Australia and India for a preview by 
the armed forces overseas. . . . New 
Jersey Zinc has completed a new ed- 
ucational movie in color explaining 
the science of die casting—an exhibi- 
tion tour to leading engineering col- 
leges is planned. . . . Betty Grable’s 
next starring vehicle for Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film will be an army 
feature called “Pin-Up Girl”—the 
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... that he chooses flowers 
for her, and Old Schenley, 
America’s mildest bottled 


in bond, for his guests! 


wants 


to know about a Man..> 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


Milder! .. Older! .. Better! 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey — 100 Proof — This Whiskey is 6 Years Old. 
Stagg-Finch Distillers Corporation, N. Y. C. 


title reiers to the practice of soldiers 
of pinning up pictures of girls clipped 
from magazines around their bunk 
houses and barracks. . . . An about- 
face is suggested in the feature of 
Columbia Picture which was origin- 


ally called “Laugh Your Blues Away”. 


—the film has been renamed “Let’s 
Have Fog.” 


Promotionals 


A new air-conditioning manual to 
show how the benefits of air-condi- 
tioning, refrigerating and _ heating 
systems can be maintained despite the 
war will be distributed by Carrier 
Corporation — called “Civilian con- 
servation of the B.T.U.,” it includes 
an indexed reference of the simple 
care of equipment, explained in non- 
technical terminology. . . . Federated 
Department Stores’ chain is heading 
up a unique offer to take photographs 
of all men in U. S. uniforms “without 
cost or obligation”—the pictures are 
then sent to the servicemen’s homes, 
thus creating goodwill for the stores. 
... Accepting the challenge of Henry 
J. Kaiser to advertise post-war prod- 
ucts now, Pennsylvania Rubber has 
started a campaign for its revolution- 
ary “Silent Vacuum Cup Tire” which 
will not be available for the duration 
—the program will continue tthrough 
1943 or until peace returns... . A 
unique idea in gift merchandising is 
being inaugurated by Louis Sherry 
of New York in its annual candy sub- 
scription—four different plans are 
offered, such as a box a month, or 


gifts on birthdays and_ holidays 
throughout the year. . . . Next in 
national weeks will be “United Na- 
tions Week” to be celebrated begin- 
ning January 14—it will be called 
“America Salutes the United Na- 
tions!” and will include a national 
demonstration of solidarity. 

American Thread will promote both 
home sewing and its “Star Twist” 
sewing thread in a new campaign to 
run through 1943—slogan: “Victory 
Needles—Keep ’Em Flying.” 


Odds & Ends 


A newly patented invention of Boe- 
ing Aircraft promises to make it just 
as dangerous to get behind a single- 
seater fighting plane as it is to get 
near the rear of an army mule—ma- 
chine guns mounted in the tail of the 
plane will be controlled and fired by 
the pilot by means of a rear-view 
mirror. . . . The weather-indicating 
dye which changes from pink to blue 
and back again depending on the 
moisture in the air will be introduced 
in the form of printing ink by Sleight 
Metallic Ink Company—this will make 
it possible to turn blotters, calendars 
and many advertising novelties into 
weather barometers. . . . The new 
variety of light-weight dust respira- 
tors being introduced will afford more 
comfort, but less attraction—B. F. 
McDonald Company is offering one 
which makes the wearer look like a 
broadbill duck, while Willson Pro- 
ducts, Inc., has another that resembles 
a parrot’s beak. 
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he usual mixed market prevailed 

in the sessions just before the 
year-end, but sharp fluctuations were 
limited mainly to infrequently traded 
issues. American & Foreign Power 5s, 
Celanese 3¥%s and_ several others 
reached new highs. A considerable 
part of the speculative list showed the 
effects of last minute tax selling, as 
well as realization of profits in groups 
which had recently enjoyed substan- 
tial advances. The new Victory Loan 
2™%s made their initial appearance on 
the New York Stock Exchange sell- 
ing at a small premium. 


MONON REORGANIZATION 


Although earnings of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville (the “Mo- 
non”) were well in excess of fixed 
charges in 1941 and 1942, the record 
of meager net operating income over 
a long period of years pointed to a 
drastic reorganization for this road. 
However, the plan recently proposed 
by an ICC examiner gives so little 
recognition to the existing liens that 
it is sure to encounter strong opposi- 
tion. The first and general mortgage 
bondholders would receive only a lit- 
tle over 3 per cent of their claims in 
new first mortgage bonds and 14 per 
cent in second mortgage bonds. The 
refundings would receive 33.9 per 
cent in new first mortgage and 31.85 
per cent in second mortgage issues. 
But the new first mortgage as well as 
the junior issue would be on a con- 
tingent basis, only the equipment trust 
obligations being a fixed charge. 

Distributions of new Class A and 
Class B common stock would also be 
made to the bondholders. The old pre- 
ferred and common stocks would be 
wiped out, but 50 per cent of the new 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Date of 


Issue Amount Redemption 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

ist & ref. Se, 1056........ $3,200,000 Feb. 1,'43 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries 15- 

Ge, 22,000 Mar. 1,'43 


246,000 Feb. 1,'43 


475,000 Feb. 1,'43 
239,000 Feb. 1,'43 
45,000 Jan. 1,’43 


Co. deb. 4s, 1946......... 
Philadelphia Electric Power 
Co. Ist 5%s, 1972........ 
Slattery Co. ist r. e., Ishid. 
SUE, 1954 
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B stock would be placed in a trust, 
and the trustees empowered to trans- 
fer this stock to the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Southern in con- 
sideration of favorable traffic arrange- 
ments. This unusual feature recog- 
nizes the dependence of the Monon 
upon traffic interchange with these 
two major southern roads, which had 
controlling stock ownership in the old 
company. The reorganization of this 
carrier presents unusual problems, and 
the examiner’s plan represents only a 
preliminary step. Long delays may be 
expected before any plan is consum- 
mated. Despite good current earning 
power, the bonds of this road are not 
regarded as being among the more 
attractive speculative media in the de- 
faulted rail group. 


PUGET SOUND P. & L. BONDS 


Puget Sound’s plan for selling $52 
million first mortgage bonds and $8 
million debentures, announced several 
months ago, reached the stage of reg- 
istration with the SEC last week. 
Most of the proceeds would be used 
to redeem the outstanding 4%s, 5s and 
5'%s. However, the probabilities are 
that holders of these bonds, which are 
currently quoted around their call 
prices, will not have a reinvestment 
problem, for several months at least. 

Consummation of the refunding will 
depend not only upon market condi- 
tions, but also upon approval by the 
SEC of the company’s recapitalization 
plan. This plan would drastically re- 
duce the equity of Engineers Public 
Service in Puget Sound and, if ap- 


proved, will constitute an important 
step toward compliance with orders 
issued to Engineers by the SEC un- 
der Section 11 of the Public Utility 
Act. The SEC started hearings on 
this voluntary recapitalization plan 
two months ago. The decision may 
not be handed down for some time, 
and there is a possibility that the 
Commission may attach conditions 
which would not be acceptable to the 
holding company. 


D. & H. 4s 


The long awaited plan of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson for an extension of 
the bonds maturing next May was an- 
nounced shortly before the holidays. 
The company proposes to make a 10 
per cent payment on the principal of 
the first and refunding 4s with an ex- 
tension of the balance of the principal 
for twenty years. The interest rate 
would be unchanged at 4 per cent and 
all existing rights and liens would be 
maintained. In addition, the plan pro- 
vides for a sinking fund amounting 
to two-thirds of the consolidated net 
earnings annually until the principal 
amount of the bonds has been reduced 
to $25 million. Up to that time, the 
company will also be obligated to pay 
into the sinking fund an amount equal 
to any dividends it may distribute. 
Dividends, consequently, may not ex- 
ceed one-sixth of the net income. 

Among other interesting features 
of the plan are those which provide 
for additional security and for liqui- 
dation of the company’s security port- 
folio. D. & H. owns substantial blocks 
of stock of the two most important 
leased lines, all of which will be 
pledged (also any such stock here- 
after acquired) under the mortgage. 
The investment holdings, which had a 
value of $5.3 million on December 1, 
will be liquidated by May 1, 1948, 
and one-half of the proceeds applied 
to the new sinking fund. 

The company will follow the pro- 
cedure of the McLaughlin Act. If the 
plan is approved by the ICC and the 
statutory court, and accepted by 
holders of three-fourths of the bonds, 
it is made binding on the minority 
bondholders. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 5s 


Continuing their extended advance 
from the 1942 low of 5934, American 
& Foreign Power 5s last week sold 
above 80 for the first time since 1937. 
In addition to the general prospect of 
improvement in Latin American en- 
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terprises, the market for the bonds 
has been helped by the report of a 
further large payment on the com- 
pany’s bank loans. Two weeks ago, 
the total had been reduced to $3.1 
million, which compares with $20 
million only a few years ago and $50 
million in 1934. Thanks to the im- 
provement in the foreign exchange 
situation in countries where Foreign 
Power has its more important invest- 
ments, the reduction in parent com- 
pany floating debt has been very rapid 
in recent months. 


RECORD PROFITS 


Concluded from page 9 


into the Government pool, Fire- 
stone getting only its pro rata share. 
The profits from these African en- 
terprises are of course Firestone’s. 

The company has expanded its 
rubber reclaiming facilities until now 
they are the largest in the world, and 
it has already produced completely 
successful tires made entirely from 
this raw material. 

Firestone’s large dealer organiza- 
tion has of course been hit by the 
restrictions on tire and gasoline sales. 
The company operates some 656 
stores and service stations and here 
again the ingenuity and vision have 
successfully relieved a serious situa- 
tion. The company has gradually ex- 
panded the sale of auto and home 
supplies and supplemented these 
items with new articles. Today the 
Firestone service stations sell din- 
nerware, farm equipment, hardware, 
paints, recreation supplies, luggage, 
radios and records, toys and work 
clothes. And the list is still growing. 

Thus there is reasonable assur- 
ance that the dealer organization will 
be maintained as complete as pos- 
sible awaiting resumption of normal 
peacetime trade. _ 

A large part of the strictly arma- 
ment business will doubtless end as 
soon as hostilities cease, but the pro- 
duction of many military items is 
likely to be continued on a reduced 
scale. In any case, the company is 
in a position to resume tire produc- 
tion for civilian use at full capacity 
when the time comes. Considering 
the fact that many of the current 
activities are being carried out in 
leased or Government owned plants, 
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the problem of excess capacity in the 
post-war period is unlikely to be- 
come serious. 

Although its civilian tire business 
and service station activities must 
definitely be regarded as war casual- 
ties, Firestone’s record even as a war 
beneficiary is above average and last 
fiscal year’s results of $5.04 a share 
exceeded the most optimistic expec- 
tations. This net profit is after re- 
negotiations of several large war 
contracts, after ample reserves for 
contingencies, and after payment of 
$4.46 a share in EPT alone. It com- 
pares with $4.37 a share for the 1941 
fiscal period (after $2.28 EPT) and 
$3.02 a share for the preceding twelve 
months (when there was no EPT). 

Considering the strategic position 
of the issue’ as a “war or peace 
stock,” the common at current prices 
of around 26 has definite attraction, 
and affords an indicated yield of 534 
per cent. From a market standpoint, 
both the common and the preferred 
are apparently still under the stigma 
of the highly volatile earnings which 
in the past were characteristics of the 
rubber industry and which were 
chiefly the result of competitive price 


wars and frequent inventory losses” 


due to the sharp fluctuations in 
crude rubber prices. While at the 
present juncture no definite predic- 
tions for the post-war period can be 
made, it appears reasonable to as- 
sume that after the healthy ex- 
perience with Government price con- 
trol of crude rubber the industry 
itself will institute measures looking 
toward a certain degree of stability, 
in one way or another, to the benefit 
of all the companies in the field. 


HECKER PRODUCTS 
BECOMES BEST FOODS 


oe Hecker Products Corpora- 
tion has expanded its lines to 
include many brands which do not 
carry the “Hecker” trademark, the 
recommendation of the directors to 
change the name of the company to 
The Best Foods, Inc., was acted on 
favorably by stockholders at a special 
meeting last week. 

The action closely followed the 
purchase by Hecker Products of the 
29 per cent ownership in Best Foods 
which previously had been held by 
General Foods. The transfer of the 
assets of Best Foods and final ab- 
sorption into the Hecker company 
will be effected this month. 


CONNECTICUT 


OFFERED AT A TENTH OF COST! 


Unique estate of 144 acres crowned by massive 
stone residence high above Connecticut River. 
Baronial living room 50x30; dining and cocktail 
rooms, library and art gallery. Master’s 3-room 
suite with bath; 4 master bedrooms and 3 baths; 
ample servants’ quarters. Many outbuildings. 
Completely furnished and equipped. Shown only 
by appointment. 


EDWARD NEVILLE VOSE 
NIANTIC CONNECTICUT 


GEORGIA 


HOTEL FOR SALE—Modern, 50 rooms, brick. 
MILLEN HOTEL COMPANY 
MILLEN GEORGIA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CENTRAL NEW HAMPSHIRE 
REAL ESTATE AGENCY OFFERS 


a gentleman’s estate, 50 acres; beautiful home, 
16 rooms, 4 firepiaces; large barn; private pond; 
house about 300 feet from highway; near grand 
old New Hampshire town. Price, $15,000. 

J. L. BOUTIN, REALTOR 
BELMONT, N. H. Tel.: 2374—4-6 P.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


ON LINCOLN HIGHWAY near Princeton— 
8 acres, 1l-room dwelling, hot water heat, gas; 
gas station, pavilion, 2 refreshment stands; ex- 
cellent opportunity for hotel and restaurant. 

100 acres, 11-room dwelling, hot water heat, 
large outbuildings, large kennel building, run- 
ning brook. 


JAMES A. O’CONNELL COMPANY 
392 GEORGE ST., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—A _ well-built charming 
house, acre and a half attractive grounds, trees, 
flowers, grape arbor and substantial barn; can 
be bought for third of former value. 


APPLY 
47 EAST 63rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 4-4546 


NEW YORK 


500 ACRES, woods, near Saratoga, $2,100. 6,000 
acres timber, saw mill, $90,000. 60 acres, 7-room 
house, $900. 6 modern log camps, near lakes. 
100 farms. Hotels, Summer homes. Booklet on 


request. 
EARL WOODWARD 
LAKE LUZERNE NEW YORK 


BERKSHIRE FOOTHILLS. Gentleman’s sum- 

mer home or farm. 6 acres, 9 rooms, bath, elec- 

tricity. Cash $1,000, balance easy terms. 
BLAINE 


2270 WALTON AVENUE BRONK, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ELMHURST—400-acre farm sale; 
from New York City; 14-room modern home, 
all modern improvements. Also two 7-room 
tenant houses with electricity, 5 barns accom- 
modating 100 head cattle. Modern machinery. 
Private registered aviation field. Lake on 


property. 
JOHN B. BURKE 
1538 NORTH WASHINGTON AVE. 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 


127 miles 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOR RENT — Elegant store building, business 
center Main St., Sumter, South Carolina; city 
with large growing payroll. ‘ 

G. ROWLAND 


SUMTER SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Make 1943 Your Best Investment Year 
With Dependable Guidance 


Simply follow the example of thousands of shrewd investors who depend upon 
America’s 40-Year Old Investment Magazine to get the generally overlooked essen- 
tial facts and advice that mean the difference between success and failure. 


SHREWD INVESTORS ARE BUYING STOCKS 


1943 looks very promising to well informed investors largely because radicalism and bureau- 
cracy in this country are becoming more unpopular daily. Investment confidence is growing. 
Furthermore, despite high taxes, hundreds of corporations will be able to continue satisfactory 
earnings and dividends during the war and do even better when peace comes. The matter of 
selection, of course, is all-important and that is where we save you many times the modest price 
of a subscription — only $15 yearly. (The price you pay us is a deductible income tax item 
under the new Tax Law, so your subscription really costs you much less than $15 yearly.) 


OUR BIG DECEMBER SPECIAL OFFER 
HAS BEEN EXTENDED TO FEBRUARY 1 


THIS VALUABLE COUPON CAN MEAN MUCH TO YOUR FINANCIAL FUTURE 


OU will doubtless remember that we 

offered all through December, absolutely 
free, a copy of our latest 280-page Ready 
Reference Book for Investors, containing 
1,982 “Stock Factographs,” provided you sent 
$15 for a yearly subscription for FFNANCIAL 
WORLD before January Ist. 


For the benefit of many subscribers who, 
because of Christmas shopping, overlooked 
our earlier announcements, we have decided to 
extend the big offer, so that if you send $15 
for an annual subscription, including ll 
extras, BEFORE FEBRUARY 1, you will 
receive this valuable $3.85 book free. 


Just think of what an advantage you are going 
to have over the average poorly informed 


investor in 1943 if you are able to utilize the 
countless items of precious investment know]- 
edge that will be available to you in (a) 52 
weekly issues of FINANCIAL WorLD, (b) 12 
revised copies of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
oF ListED Stocks” and (c) our 280-page 
book of “Stock FacrocraPHs.” And don’t 
overlook the inestimable benefits of using the 
Confidential Advice Privilege several times 
each month as per rules. 


You will have to travel far to equal this great 
value for only $15. Many investors are paying 
$50 to $100 yearly for much less in the way of 
investment helps. Why not use the coupon 
below today, lest you forget and then regret? 
Before 1943 ends you will be mighty glad you 
subscribed. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


J.6 


For enclosed $15 please enter my annual subscription for: FINANCIAL WORLD each week, Securities Advice 
Privilege as per rules, a co Py of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” each month, and an 


immediate survey of 20 0 
of “Stock Factographs.” 


NAME 


my listed securities. 


CITY 


It is understood this entitles me without cost to your $3.85 book 


NOTE: Add 50 cents for “11-Year Tabulation of Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of all N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Common Stocks.” 


Also add 75 cents extra for $2 Bond Book—new edition 
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PEACE-STOCK INDEX 
SHOWS FURTHER GAIN 


he diverse trends in the “peace”’ 
and “‘war” groups, which prevail- 
ed in the previous month, continued 
in December. The peace-stock average 
advanced by two points, whereas the 
war index showed a fractional de- 
cline. Among the individual issues 
that make up the peace index, Ameri- 
can Chicle and Penney (J. C.) in- 
creased in value substantially, advanc- 
ing 12 and 7 points, respectively. The 
gains in these two issues were mainly 
responsible for the improvement 
noted in the index of which they form 
a part. The war group was affected 
principally by the 5-point drop in 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms and the 
3-point decline in Ingersoll-Rand. 
Comparison with a year ago is of 
interest mainly because of the swing 
in sentiment from one extreme to an- 
other. At the time of our entrance 
into the war, the prospects pointed 
to a long conflict and “peace” equi- 
ties were in disfavor. Since the Axis 
setbacks on the various fronts in the 
past two months, “war” issues have 
been generally in the discard. 


LARGEST DECLINES 


This is revealed by the decline in 
the war index in November, which 
accounted for nearly half of the drop 
of 11 points from the first of the year, 
and now places the group but slightly 
above the lows established since the 
start of hostilities in September, 1939. 


The largest declines in the group 
were scored by American Woolen 
preferred, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
and Savage Arms, which are pri- 
marily of the “war-baby” type. 


MIXED TREND 


While the peace equities as a group 
are currently two points higher than 
at the first of the year, not all of the 
individual issues are up. In fact, 
seven of the twelve stocks in this 
category. are lower in value than on 
December 31, 1941. The gain in 
American Chicle, almost all of which 
occurred in the past month, as well 
as the advance in Sterling Drug and 
Woolworth, were chiefly responsible 
for lifting the composite index. 


WPB FORMULA 
FOR INVENTORIES 


PB’s “tentative formula” for 

determining “normal” inven- 
tory will require merchants to main- 
tain the same relationship of stock to 
sales as existed in comparable quar- 
ters of 1939-41. There is no need to 
liquidate stocks in any but the nor- 
mal fashion in anticipation of strin- 
gent controls, according to this 
agency, which points out “the order 
will reduce ‘inflated’ inventories 
rather than force the liquidation of 
‘normal’ inventories.” 


FW’s ‘“War—Peace”’ Stock Indexes 
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INTERESTING 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
items listed below will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a request for a 
—— item. Print plainly and give both name and 
address. 


FREE Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


FREE AID FOR TYPISTS 
AND SECRETARIES 


A new erasure shield styled to “catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


FULL SIZE REPRODUCTION OF WAR 
DRAWING BY FAMOUS CARTOONIST 


Suitable for posting in your office or factory as an 
inspiration to your workers. Please write on busi- 
ness letterhead. 


FIRST AID 
IN. CASE OF ACCIDENT 


A brief, quick reference summary of First Aid 
treatment intended to be used as a “refresher’’ for 
those who have taken First Aid courses and as a 
help to anyone giving emergency aid. 


LOW-PRICED FOOD STOCK 
WITH IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


. Analysis giving market valuation, history and busi- 


ness, etc. Made available by a N. Y. S. E. House 
to bona fide investors only. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES | 

FOR LESS MONEY 

To provide livability and fort; y in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings may 
be had in the privacy of your own home. 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 
FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 


This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms, etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helping hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


TAX FREE STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL OFFERINGS 


Selected group—of appeal to conservative investors 
— institutions. Made available by N. Y.S. E. 
ouse. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


INSURED SAFETY PLUS 
LIBERAL EARNINGS 


A safer and better plan for your savings. Invest- 
ment accounts, earning a liberal dividend, non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 
tion serving the Southwest whose current dividend 
is 34%. 
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International Paper Company 


Vadsco Sales Corporation 


Data revised to December 30, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (IP) 
dncorporated: 1941, N. Y., succeeding simi- 2° 


larly named companies and an 1898 con- 20 
solidation of 19 established entities. Office: 15 
220 E. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. Annual ry 


meeting: Second Wednesday in May. Num- — 
ber of stockholders (April 4, 1942): Pre- | 0 $8 


ferred, 12,512; common, 14,912 ren $4 
DEFICIT PER GHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... $40,243,000 


925,966 shs 1935 °36 °37 “38 “90 “40 “41 1968 
Common stock ($15 par)....... 1,823,855 shs 


Subsidiary preferred stock..... .$319 905 


*Callable at $105; convertible into 24% common. {To buy common at $25. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturers of paper and pulp. 
Products include newsprint, kraft paper and board, book and 
bond papers, sulphite and sulphate pulp, etc. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $44.4 million; cash, $21.7 million; marketable securi- 
ties $5.4 million. Working capital ratio: 2-3-to-1. Book value 
of common, $34.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor preferred dividends cleared 
by recapitalization in 1937; present preferred dividends omit- 
ted 1938-39; paid up in cash by 1941. None paid on common. 

Outlook: War boosted 1940-41 earnings; current outlook 
is for fairly well sustained sales but somewhat lower earn- 
ings; postwar prospects uncertain. 

Comment: Status of preferred reflects earnings gains in 
recent years but both stocks continue speculative. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
D$1.30 D$1.15 D$1.21 D$0.72 D$4.38 
D1.22 D1.11 D1.13 D0.90 D4.36 
DO.86 DO0.10 0.28 0.88 2 
0.32 1.17 1.03 DO0.05 2.47 
D0.70 D0.95 D0.63 D0.19 D2.47 
D0.63 D0.59 D0. 29 1.65 0.14 
0.99 2.28 1.52 1.28 6.07 
1.31 1.13 1.74 2.19 6.37 
0.72 0.56 0.15 t15%— 7% 


*Revised to new capitalization. {New stock listed September 20, 1937. tTo Dec. 30, 1942. 


Mcintyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd. 


a Earnings and Price Range (MP) 
Data revised to December 30, 1942 60 RANGE 
Incorporated: 1911, Ontario. Office: 25 King 45 
Street, West, Toronto, Canada. Annual meet- 30 | 
ing: June 15 or next succeeding business day. 15 
Number of stockholders (February 1, 1941): 0 Fiscal year ends Mar. 31 
4,703. EARNED PER SHARE ; $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 798,000 
1935 ‘36 “37 "38 ‘39 ‘40 '41 1942 


Business: One of the largest Canadian gold producers, 
operating in the Porcupine District of Ontario. Ore reserves 
and production have shown fairly steady though unspectacular 
increases. Has large holdings of International Nickel stock. 

Management: Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Impressive. Working capital March 31, 
1942, $19.5 million; cash and securities, $20.7 million. Working 
capital ratio: 8.7-to-1. Book value of stock, $25.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted since 1917. Present rate, 
$2.22 and extras, payable in Canadian currency. 

Outlook: Barring suspension of gold mining by Canadian 
government, should be able to continue operations around 
1942 level by using higher-grade ore. 

Comment: Shares subject to hazards of an extractive indus- 
try, but are among the strongest of Canadian gold issues. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

Fiscal 


Quarter Year’s ——Calendar Year’ 
ended: June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 Total Dividends Price Benes 
1934.... $1.19 $1.20 $1.11 1935.... $1.12 $4.63 45 33% 
19385.... 1.03 1.15 1.13 1936.... 1.18 4.49 2.00 49 %— 38% 
1936.. 1.01 1.23 1 1937.... 1.16 4.46 2.00 42%—30% 
1937.. 1.07 1.13 1.20 1938.... Lil - 4.51 2.00 53 %—35% 
1938 .. 1.15 1.11 1.25 1939.... 1.14 4.65 2.00 59% —39 
1939.. 1.18 1.09 1.09 1940.... 1.30 4.66 *3.05% 47%—26 
J J 74.30 718.33 38%—2 


*$2.50 in U. S. funds, $0. 55% Canadian. j{Canadian. tTo December 30, 1942. 
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Data revised to December 30, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (VAD) 


incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as V. Vivau- 
} PRICE RANGE 
= 


dou, to succeed company of same name 
0 


Long Island City, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Third Tuesday in May. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1941): Preferred 
and common combined, 13,000. 
Capitalization: Funded None 
*Preferred stock 7% c 
21,260 shs 
Common stock (no par) .. 1,015,913 shs 


*Callable at $110 a share. 


o-nwav' 


formed 1914 in New York. Present title 
adopted in 1929. Office: 21-09 Borden Ave., 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 1 
1935 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Business: A holding company; subsidiaries manufacture and 
sell cosmetics, toiletries, pharmaceuticals, surgical and hospital 
supplies and equipment. Trade names include “Vivaudou,” 
“Mavis,” “Djer-Kiss,” “Melba,” etc. Also makes “Kny-Scheerer” 
surgical instruments for the Army and Navy. 

Management: Experienced, but handicapped by competition. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $882,546; cash $253,187. Working capital ratio: 3.1-to-1. 
Book value of preferred (on which there are $85.75 arrears), 
$47.12, excluding $47.04 goodwill, etc. 

Dividend Record: No preferred dividends since 1930. Com- 
mon: 1920-21, 1923-24, 1926-28. None since. 

Outlook: Company is experiencing difficulty in regaining 
satisfactory earning power in the face of keen competition and 
obstacles raised by the war economy. 

Comment: Both issues involve large risks. Common oc- 
cupies a weak statistical position. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


ended: Mar, 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total e 
er D$0.04 D$0.10 D$0.04 D$0.09 D$0.27 

1985 D0.05 DO0.12 D0.04 D0.0: D0.23 

D0.03 DO0.06 Nil DO0.05 D0.14 25% — 

D0.02 D0.05 D0.01 D0.04 D0.12 2%— % 
9 ‘> DO.08 D0.14 0.02 D0.26 1%— % 

Nil D0.04 0.01 DO0.05 DO0.08 

DO0.0 D0.0 Nil D0.07 %—5/16 

§$D0.03 §D0.05 $0.03 $0.02 DO0.03 54—5/16 

$0.02 $0.01 §Nil Th— 


*Excluding realty subsidiaries which showed a cumulative loss of $530,468 from 1931 
through 1941. ?To December 30, 1942. §Approximate. 


Western Union Telegraph Company 


Data revised to December 30, 1942 100 Earnings and Price Range (W) 
Incorporated: 1851, New York. Office: 60 80 
Hudson Street, New York City. Annual 60 PRICE RANGE 
meeting: Second Wednesday in April. (Num- 40 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 20P 
27,709. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt canned 
(consolidated) . -$80,471,000 ata $4 
Deferred non-interest bearing DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 
3,100,000 1935 ‘36 °37 “38 “39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 
Capital stock ($100 par)...... 1, 04s” '277 shs 


Business: Handles about 80% of the land line telegraph busi- 
ness in the U. S. Also provides stock quotation, messenger, 
money-order, and other services. Cable services are also im- 
portant, although currently restricted in some areas by the war. 

Management: Long identified with the telegraph business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $15.1 million; cash and equivalent, $12.1 million. 
Working capital ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book value of stock, $173.02. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year 1874-1932; 1936-37, 
and 1940 to date. No regular rate. 

Outlook: High rate of war-inspired industrial and com- 
mercial activity points to well maintained revenues for the 
duration. However, increased labor costs and taxes suggest 
a moderation of the recent earnings gains. 

Comment: Despite earnings gains since 1939, longer term 
factors necessitate a speculative rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’s 

=. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
934 $0.56 $0.76 $0.38 $0.45 $2.15 None 66%—29 
0.20 1.62 1.45 1.76 5.03 None 77%—20% 
0.92 2.00 1.87 2.10 6.89 $2.00 96%—72% 
1.38 0.66 0.66 0.48 3.1 2.25 83%—22% 
D1.03 D0.42 D0.03 D0.09 D1.57 None 344%—16% 
D0.78 0.57 0.83 0.70 1.32 None 37 —16% 
0.20 Y 25 0.67 1.34 3.46 1.00 28%—14% 

1.23 1.81 1.85 7.05 .00 31%—18 

1.26 28 2.70 2.00 0 —23 
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ROCK ISLAND 


Concluded from page 8 


prospects are clarified by the Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

Proposed terms of reorganization 
are similar to those of the other 
large western carriers, providing for 
a very drastic scaling down of fixed 
charges, and the issuance of new 
first mortgage bonds, income bonds, 
preferred and common stock. The 
old preferred and common. stocks 
would be eliminated. Allotments of 
first mortgage bonds to the three 
most important outstanding bond 
issues are small, amounting (per 
$1,000 face value) to $83.51 on the 
general 4s, $58.65 on the first and 
refunding 4s, and $65.98 on the 
secured 4%4s. Each of these issues 
would receive substantially 
larger amounts of new general in- 
come 44s and preferred and com- 
mon stocks. 


PLANS LIBERALIZED 


As in the case of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco and certain other car- 
riers, these terms are practically cer- 
tain to be liberalized, regardless of 
the nature of the Supreme Court de- 
cisions, because surplus cash has 
been used to retire senior obliga- 
tions. Payments on principal of 
trustees certificates and prepayment 
of part of instalments on equipment 
purchase contracts thus far would 
release over $10 million additional 
securities for distribution to bond- 
holders. 

Granting the highly abnormal na- 
ture of much of the current traffic— 
notably in heavy shipments tu the 
West Coast—and post-war uncer- 
tainties, the three bond issues men- 
tioned above are conservatively 
priced at current levels. Greater 
speculative interest in these bonds 
will probably develop when the way 
is cleared for payments on account 
of accumulated interest. Substantial 
disbursements are likely on the gen- 
eral 4s, refunding 4s and secured 
4%s in 1943, and prevailing quota- 
tions for these issues appraise the 
equivalent values of the reorganiza- 
tion securities for which they will be 
exchanged on a basis which may be 
regarded as very conservative. 
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THE TWO COURSES 
ACTION OPEN EVERY 
INVESTOR 


| ers passing year sees the growth of new factors that make in- 
telligent investing more complex. Therefore, the wise investor 
today should decide upon either one of these two courses of action if 
he wishes to obtain the maximum benefits and safety from his funds. 


He should either decide to make a constant study of the entire 
investment situation, so as to arrive at wiser decisions, or find 
a dependable and competent supervisory organization to 
assume the burden of studying his personal financial status and 
thereafter guide every step in his investment operations. 


Each investor must decide for himself which of the two foregoing 
courses of action is best for him. 


It may interest you to know that many substantial investors who have 
found that they were too busy with other matters to give proper atten- 
tion to investment study have turned over to FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU the task of supervising every detail of their 


investment programs. Our high percentage of renewals shows they are 
well satisfied. 


Why not start the New Year right? Mail your list of securities 
at once and we will tell you what we can do to improve .your 
investment status, what our fee will be and how we will keep 
your investment program under constant scrutiny from the 
time you enroll. 


What We Do For Clients 


Financial World Research Bureau— 
(a) Prepares a definite program based on your objectives and resources, 
looking to capital enhancement, increased income, or both; 
(b) analyzes the portfolio already established; 


(c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with your program; 


(d) advises you, if your resources are entirely in cash, how to inaugurate 
your program ; : 


(e) tells you instantly when each new step in your program is necessary; 


(f) keeps a record of every transaction you make, and an accurate tran- 
script of your investment position; 


(g) furnishes monthly comment on your program; 


(h) provides full consultation privileges, in person, by mail, or by wire, 
regarding any investment problem. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


My Objective: 
Capital enhancement 
(or) both [7 


Please explain (without obligation 
to me) how Continuous Super- 
vision will aid me in improving 
my Investment results (list en- 


closed). What will it cost me? Income [] 


ADDRESS 


Jan. 6 
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American Airlines, Inc. 


Consolidated Cigar Corporation 


Data revised to December 30, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (AMR) 


Incorporated: 1934, Delaware. Office: La- ? 

Guardia Field, New York City. Annual 60 PRICE RANGE 

meeting: First Wednesday following third 45 

Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 30 

(December 30, 1940): Preferred, 822; com- 15 | 

mon, 16,488, © | ven 

Capitalization: Funded debt..........None ° 

*Preferred stock $4.25 cum. OEFICIT PER SHARE $3 
conv. (MO 50,000 


Common stock ($10 par)....... °574,848 


*Callable at $109 a share through Decem- 
ber 31, 1942; at $108 through December 31, 
1943, and on a declining scale thereafter. 


1935 36 37 39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Business: The largest air transport company in the U. S. 
Operates mail, express and passenger service over a network 
of some 8,475 net miles. Service area includes a large part 
of densely populated northeastern section of the country; 
transcontinental route serves the Southwest and extends to 
Mexico City. 

Management: Under experienced and progressive leadership. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, $8.4 million; cash, $8.7 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book value of the stock, $17.93 per share. 

Dividend Record: Year-end common dividends each year 
beginning 1940. Regular preferred payments since issuance. 

Outlook: For the duration, military needs will be the prime 
operating factor. But the strategic location of routes and the 
basically favorable long term growth prospects of the indus- 
try suggest satisfactory earnings over the long term. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the leading units in 
the essentially speculative air transport industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’s 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 phn Price Range 
ES $0.08 $1.33 $1.87 1. . one _ 
es 0.85 1.63 1.82 0.03 4.33 $1.00 75 —41% 
Eas 0.05 1.95 1.38 0.55 3.93 1.50 58%—40 
0.52 1.40 2.00 ies 1.50 50 —25% 


¢New York Curb 1936 through 1938; New York Stock Exchange thereafter. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 


Earnings and Price Range (BO) 


Data revised to December 30, 1942 


Incorporated: 1827, Maryland and Virginia 
Office at Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting: [| 30 
Third Monday in November. Number of | 20 r= 
stockholders (December 31, 1941): 36,656. 10 J} 
*Capitalization: Funded debt....$604,535,506 | © 
ae stock 4% non-cum. 

Common rn ($100 par)...... 2,562,953 shs 


ee have $72 million of RFC debt. {Not 
ll 


au 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE $4 


0 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


8 
1935 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 1942 


ca 


Business: One of the important trunk line railroad systems, 
operating some 6,274 miles of track between points on the 
Atlantic seaboard and the middle western centers. Manu- 
factured products are important factors in traffic composition. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Improving. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $5 million; cash $7.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.1-to-1. Book value of combined preferred and common 
stocks, $124.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends 1900-1919, 1923-1931. 
Regular preferred payments to March, 1932; none since. 

Outlook: Although earnings should be maintained at a 
high level while war traffic continues, large debt maturities 
suggest that another financial readjustment may become 
necessary. 

Comment: Fiscal problems emphasize the speculative posi- 
tion of the shares despite recent earnings gains. 


Y to Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 uses 

per share.. D$2.41 D$2.16 $0.85 pss 55 158 
Price Range: 

Bligh 34% 26% 40% 8% 6% 5% 4% 

12% 7™% 15% 8% 38% 2% 2% 2% 


* Based on revised capitalization under debt modification plan. 


Data revised to December 30, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (CA) 
Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as a con-’ | 25 


solidation of a number of companies. Office: | 2° 
444 Madison Avenue, New York City. An- | '5 oats 
nual meeting: First Monday in April. Num- |! 


PRICE RANGE 


ber of stockholders (February 28, 1941): 5 tJ 
apitalization: Funded debt....... 
+Prior preferred 6%% cum..... 68,162 shs CER SHARE $2 
tPreferred 7% cum. ($100 par).. 22,139 shs ee 0 


Common (no DAP) shs 


*Serial bank notes. tRedeemable at $105 
a share; par $100. {Redeemable at $100 a share. 

Business: A leading cigar manufacturer; bulk of income is 
derived from cigars retailing for twelve cents and more, “El 
Producto” and “Dutch Masters” being in that classification. 
“Harvester” and “Henry George” are company’s leading 5-cent 
brands. In 1940 acquired Congress Cigar Company. 

Management: Handicapped by conditions in its field. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $16.9 million; cash, $1.5 million. Working capital 
ratio: 10.5-to-1. Book value of common, $27.38 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since 1923. 
Liberal payments on common, 1927-1931; nothing from 1932 to 
1937. Resumed in 1938; no present regular rate. 

Outlook: Sales sensitive to changes in general purchasing 
power. Profit margins are held down by high advertising 
costs necessitated by keenly competitive conditions. 

Comment: The two preferreds usually sell on a high yield 
basis; common is highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


$2 
1935 36 ‘38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 1942 


Year’s 

>. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

See D$0.28 D$0.006 $0.13 $0.41 $0.26 None 13%— 5% 
1935 D0.34 D0.24 DO0.29 0.28 D0.59 None 11%— 7 
D0.29 D0.0 0.04 0.82 0.54 None 19%— 8 
D0.17 0.18 0.07 0.85 0.93 Nohe 18%— 4% 
are DO0.10 0.14 0.02 0.80 0.86 $0.75 10%— 4% 
DO0.12 0.26 0.08 0 0.85 0.75 5% 
_, arr DO0.10 0.21 0.51 1.65 2.27 1.75 16 — 7% 
0.11 0.56 0.92 1.84 8.43 1.50 15%— 9% 
D0.11 0.09 0.84 oe 1.50 12%— 9% 


Patino Mines & Enterprises Consolidated, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (PAE) 
Data revised to December 30, 1942 ~ 
Incorporated: 1924, Del. _ Executive office: 30 
20 Exchange Place, New York City. An- | { } 
nual meeting: Last Tuesday in May. Num- 10 
ber of stockholders (May 7, 1940): 2,200. 0 $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $3 
*Capital stock ($10 par)......1,350,000 shs ree $2 
*Foreign and American shares interchange- + 
able only through transfer agent. 1935 ‘36 °37 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Operates the world’s largest known lode-mining 
deposits of tin, situated in Bolivia. Owns shares in tin com- 
panies in Bolivia and elsewhere, and is active in the industrial 
field, including interest in Consolidated Tin Smelters, Ltd. 
Reserves estimated December, 1941, at 50,278 long tons of fine 
tin. Company is a member of the International Tin Com- 
mittee. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Cannot be accurately gauged as items 
are reported partly in sterling and partly in bolivianos. Work- 
ing capital December 31, 1941, £1.9 million and B30.9 million; 
cash items (mostly restricted) £927,391 and B3.8 million. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1924-1929. Resumed 
dividends in 1936. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Bolivian Government compels company to ex- 


‘change its sterling receipts for bolivianos at an unfavorable 


rate. Currently prospering under war influences, but tem- 
porary character of present earnings should be recognized. 
Comment: Foreign political and economic factors add to the 
risks characteristic of an extractive enterprise of this nature. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years to Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Earned per share..$0.28 $0.10 $0.36 . $0.47 $0.28 $0.21 $1.63 $3.05 §$2.30 

Dividends paid....None None 0.60 2.00 ie Te 0.40 2.15 74.25 
Price Range: 

17% 23% 18% 1% 10% 14% 

8% 10% 8 8% 5 5% 6% $18 


*Reflects earnings in Sterling only; excludes Bolivian currency. Stock dividend of 
13/5 shares General Tin Investments, Ltd. {To December 30, 1942. §Half year, 
comparing with 89 cents a year before. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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CAPITAL GOODS STOCK 


Concluded from page 14 


will be forced to develop business out- 
side the railroad field. 

This may prove somewhat of a 
handicap to many companies in this 
field, but American Brake Shoe is 
well prepared to meet the situation. 
Through the development of non-rail- 
way products by both parent and sub- 
sidiary units, its dependence on the 
carriers has been steadily lessened in 
recent years and it has built up an im- 
pressive list of customers in the auto- 
motive world, in mining, and in the 
oil drilling field. Its facilities have been 
devoted to such non-carrier items as 
well-drilling machinery, air compres- 
sors, car washers, auto lifts, brake lin- 
ings, blast furnace castings, and forg- 
ings for a number of industries. Be- 
sides, it has a 10 per cent interest in 
Bucyrus Erie, which specializes in 
power shovels, excavating machines 
and other non-railroad items. Added 
to this is the fact that the great ma- 
jority of American Brake Shoe’s 
products are for replacement, and in 
the re-shaping and re-tooling of in- 
dustry for peacetime operations it 
should develop a substantial demand 
early in the new pacific economy. 


EARNINGS TREND 


Earnings have never been spectac- 
ular, the high point on the present 
common having been reached in 1937 
when $4.01 was earned, and in that 
year its common dividend peak of 
$3.40 was established. Since 1938 a 
regular rate of 25 cents quarterly has 
been maintained, but extras were 
paid in 1939 and in each year since. 
The 1942 total of $1.70 contrasts 
with $2.10 in 1940 and in 1941. 
Heavy taxes reduced net income for 
the first nine months this past year 
to $2.10 per share of common from 
$2.49 in the same period of 1941, 
mainly because Federal income and 
EPT tax deductions amounted to 
the equivalent of $6.20 per share in 
1942 against but $3 per share in the 
1941 period. 

Current quotations of about 28 for 
the common stock are quite moderate 
for an equity having a comparable 
long term record. 
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out notice. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


Business and Financial Books 


After we have reduced our overstock of these titles, 
the Sale Prices are automatically withdrawn with- 
We, therefore, reserve the right to 
refund payment for any book if remittance 
reaches us after the surplus stock is exhausted. 


Business Barometer for Anticipating 
Conditions, by Roger Babson, pub- 
lished 1929, was $2.25, ae 


Practical Stock Market Forecasting, 
by William Dunnigan, published 
1931, was $5.00, limited sale 
$2.00 


Forecasting Stock Market Trends, by 
K. Van Strum, published 1927, was 
$7.50, limited sale price...... "$3. 00 


Frenzied Finance, by Thomas Law- 
son, published 1906, was “a 
limited sale price............ $1.50 


The Making of a Stock Broker, by 
Edwin Lefevre, was $1.50, limited 


Banks & Insurance Stocks and Your 
Income Taxes, by Bradford Dorr, 
published 1936, was $2.00, limited 
$0.50 


High and Low Financiers, by Wash- 
burn De Long, published 1932, was 
$2.50, limited sale price...... ‘$1. 00 


Practical Business English, by W. L. 
Mason, published 1925, was $2.00, 
limited sale price............ $0 0.50 


Ten Years in Wall Street, by B. F. 
Winkelman, published 1932, was 
$3.00, limited sale price...... $1.00 


The Truth About the Railroads, by 
L. C. Fritch, published 1939, was 
$2.50, limited sale price...... $0.75 


It’s Up to Us, by J. R. Warburg, 
published 1934, was $2.00, limited 
$0.50 


Taking the Guesswork Out of Busi- 
ness, by Wm. R. Bassett, pub- 
lished 1924, was $2.50, limited sale 
$0.75 


Recovery and Common Sense, by 
W. Sprague, published 1934, 
was $1.00, limited sale price. $0.25 


Beating the Stock Market, by R. W. 
McNeel, published 1927-1933, was 
$2.00, limited sale price...... $0.50 


Profits in Bank Stocks, by W. H. 


Woodward, published 1927, was 
$1.25, limited sale price...... $0.50 


Profits from the Stock Market, by 
Orline D. Foster, 207 pages. Pub- 
lished 1937 by Harper & Brothers. 
A market student’s survey of eco- 
nomic fundamentals and of tech- 
nical market conditions as they 
influence market prices. Empha- 
sizing the lesson that profitable 
results in speculation and invest- 
ment can come only to the well- 
informed. Was $3.00, limited sale 


Investment Analysis, by Walter E. 
Lagerquist, 792 pages. Published 
1924 by Macmillan. A professor of 
finance presents the fundamentals 
in the analysis of securities. Special 
chapters on Taxation of Securities, 
Railroad Bonds, Utility Bonds, 
Civil Debt and U. S. Bonds. Was 
$6.00, limited sale price....... $2.00 


Common Sense of Money and Invest- 
ments, by Stanley Rukeyser. Pub- 
lished 1924. Was $2.00, limited sale 


If You Must Speculate, Learn the 
Rules, by Frank Williams. Pub- 
lished 1934. Was $1.00, limited sale 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


21 West Street - - 


New York City 


- WE SUPPLY ANY BOOK PUBLISHED — OLD OR NEW 
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Crucible Steel Company of America 


Data revised to December 30, 1942 __ Earnings and Price Range (XA) 


Incorporated: 1900, New Jersey. Executive: 80. 
office: 405 Lexington Ave., New York City. PRICE RANGE 


Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 4 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1938) : HOT HC 


Preferred, 4,450; common, 2,870. 20 


Subsidiary funded debt.......... 750,000 0 
329,330 shs $1 
Common stock (no par)....... ...445,198 shs 1935 37 38 39 “40 “41 1942. 


*Callable at 110; convertible into 2 shares 
of common, 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of high speed and 
tool steels, also a leading producer of alloy and special steels, 
ordnance and forgings. Wartime activities largely center on 
ordnance and operation of Government-owned steel manu- 
facturing facilities. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $34.6 million; cash, $20.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.3-to-1. Book value of common, $69.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular payments on former 7% pre- 
ferred; arrears eliminated by recapitalization in 1940. Com- 
mon dividends paid 1919 to 1931; resumed 1941. 

Outlook: Company should be able to maintain large earn- 
ing power for the duration, but post-war prospect is for a 
return to former erratic pattern of operations and earnings. 

Comment: Both issues are inherently speculative and are 
subject to wide price swings. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’ 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
*... FD$0.34 4083.38 063.72 None 
7D0.93 * TD0.14 D1.07 None 38 —14 
as 70.86 7 72.36 3.22 None 56%—28 
$5.03 7 +0.78 $5.26 None 81%—21 
+D5.34 +D3.44 D8.78 None 443%—19% 
ye 7D1.0' 73.63 2.54 None 5254—24% 
$1.74 1.78 $3.53 5.53 10.24 None 5g—25 
as 1.74 2.22 2.83 6.17 12.96 $1.00 474%4—28 
as 2.23 3.42 3.87 72.00 139 54—23% 


*Not available. +Six months. tAfter surtax of 55 cents. {To December 30, 1942. 


Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. 


Data revised to December 30, 1942 os Earnings and Price Range (EOS) 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware; organized in }90 =i 


1922. Office: 710 No. Twelfth Boulevard, 15 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting: Fourth 10 


Monday in April. Number of stockholders 5 i. 
(February 28, 1939): Preferred, 527; com- 
mon, 584. ad 
Capitalization: Funded debt....... ....None 
Preferred stock (5% cum $50 
par) (1087 . 30,000 shs 


*Preferred stock 5% cum. 
conv. (1941 series)............ 30,000 shs 
Common stock ($2 par).......+++...884,781 


*Callable at $22.50 a share to September 15, 1944; on an increasing scale thereafter. 


Business: Sells women’s shoes, hosiery and other products 
through a chain of approximately 162 stores located in 71 
cities in 34 states. The stores are operated under the following 
trade names: Baker’s, Burt’s, Leed’s, and Chandler’s. Hosiery 
and handbags constitute approximately 22% of total sales. 

Management: Connected with the business since formation; 
practically a family affair. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, $5.4 million; cash, $3.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.5-to-1. Book value of common, $12.70 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments each year since 1929, 
except 1932 and 1933. 

Outlook: Improved payroll and employment conditions in- 
dicate well maintained demand for the duration. Replace- 
ment problem in some lines may arise as a result of war 
restrictions. Also, price ceilings and heavier taxes will tend 
to hold down profits. 


1935 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 1942 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended 
Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share..$1.64 $1.74 wy 4 $1.72 = 20 $2.14 $2.46 $8.15 $1.12 


Dividends paid .. 0.25 0.47 0.75 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.70 1.25 
Price Range: 

High 9% 13% 23 24 17 119% 17% 17% 15 

8% 12 3% 10 +15 10% 11 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 split up of common in February, 1937. Listed on New York 
ag Dees June 10, 1939; prior to that on N. Y. Curb. {6 months ended June 
80, 1 


20 


General Shoe Corporation 


Data revised to December 30, 1942 
Incorporated: 1925, Tennessee, as Jarman 20 
Shoe Co. Present title adopted 1933. Office: 15 cI 
Nashville, Tenn. Annual ge First 13 nance CT TTT 
Thursday in March. Number of stockholders 5 
(December 31, 1940): capoaueaioy 2, 700. 0 


Capitaliaztion: Funded $2,500,000 
*Preferred stock $0.40 cu 

Common stock ($1 par).......... et. shs 


*Redeemable at $7.50 per share. 


Business: Manufactures a wide range of low and medium- 
priced men and women’s shoes. Independent shoe merchants 
constitute largest outlet. Also operates 69 retail stores and 
departments in department stores. 

Management: Under the leadership of founder’s family. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital October 31, 
1942, $9.4 million; cash, $2 million; Government securities 
$521,000. Working capital ratio: 11.7-to-1. Book value of 
common, $12.38 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since is- 
suance. Irregular payments on the common from 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Management’s expansion program is hampered 
for the duration with probability of declining output of 
civilian shoes, only partially offset by army orders. Under 
normal conditions income should be fairly stable. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive. Common is in a good 
statistical position and a fairly liberal dividend payer. 


*EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF THE COMMON: 


Years’ -——Calendar Years——, 
=. Jan. 31 30 ad 31 Oct. 31 Dividends Price Range 


Fiscal year ends Cct. 31 
EARNED PER SHARE 


0 
1935 37 38 “39 1942 


Too. Tore Toes 1.54 
$0.20 $0.37 $0.33 $0.51 1.41 1.05 115%4—12% 
0.33 0.37 0.06 0.38 1.14 1.00 15%—10 
0.28 0.44 0.36 0.55 1.63 0.99 11%4— 8% 
0.45 0.34 0.20 0.58 1.57 1,00 10 — 8% 


*Adjusted to four-for-one split-up in 1937. +Not available. {On old class A & B 
stock. §Also paid $2.60 on old stock before split-up. {Listed on New York Stock 
Exchange in July, 1939 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


_. Earnings and Price Range (J) 


Data revised to December 30, 1942 ° PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1882, N. J. (predecessor com- 40 
pany established in 1870). Office: 30 Rocke- 20 
feller Plaza, New York — Annual 0 
meeting: First Tuesday in Jun 


Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1941) : 143,483. 


Capitalization: Funded debt... .$283,883,400 
Capital stock ($25 par)..... . 27,283,587 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1935 36 ‘37 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Parent company of Standard Oil group, and major 
integrated oil company of the world. Leading producer of 
natural gas. Far Eastern operations of 50%-owned Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co. were disrupted by Japanese invasion. Has 
full participation in synthetic rubber program. 

Management: Conservative; highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $506.2 million; cash and securities, $201.6 million. 
Working capital ratio: 3.7-to-1. Book value, $48.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Continuous payments since 1882. Present 
indicated rate: $1 (payable semi-annually) plus extras. 

Outlook: Earnings in intermediate future may show some 
decline, despite expansion of synthetic rubber program and de- 
mand for aviation gasoline. Foreign income will reflect loss of 
Standard Vacuum Oil Company business. 

Comment: Capital stock is one of the most strongly situated 
issues in its group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended 


Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Earned per share..$1.76 $2.48 $3.73 $5.64 $2.86 $3.27 $4. 7 5.15 we 

Dividends paid.... 1.25 *1.25 2.00 2.50 1.50 1.25 1.75 2.50 §$2.00 
Price Range: ‘ 

70% 76 58% 53% 46% 16% $47 

89% 85% 51% 42 39% 388 29% 33 §30% 
*Also 4 shares Mission Corp. common stock for each 76 shares of company’s stock 


held. +Also stock dividend: 3 shares for each 200 shares held in 1938; 5 shares for 
each 200 shares held in 1939, §To December 30, 1942. 
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week Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, a_ subsidiary 
of Engineers Public Service Com- 
pany, filed a registration statement 
with the SEC covering the proposed 
issuance of $52 million of first mort- 
gage bonds and $8 million of deben- 


tures. A maximum offering price of 
102 has been set—the coupon rates 
and underwriters will be made known 
later. This registration is a part of 
the plan of recapitalization of Puget 
Sound under the “death sentence” 
provision of the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act (see page 22 for 
further details). 
x * 
The nationwide firm of E. H. Rol- 


lins & Sons, Inc., moved its New 


York office to new quarters last week 
at 40 Wall Street where the fifty- 
third and fifty-fourth floors will be 
occupied. The firm also maintains 
major branches in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and San Francisco, and 
smaller offices in other leading cities. 


Laidlaw & Company, one of the 
oldest banking firms in the United 
States, has rounded out a century of 
business and a week ago celebrated its 
hundredth anniversary. The firm 
was established in New York when 
the population of the city was less 
than 400,000, and dealt originally in 
commodities and issued letters of 
credit. The firm gradually branched 
into the investment banking field and 
in 1878 became a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Last July 
the New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Mackay & Company, founded in 
1830, was absorbed. 


OPPOSE CEILING 


Prolowine a request from OPA for 
retailer opinion on a contemplated 
order setting a ceiling on credit serv- 
ice charges, retailers throughout the 
country have submitted protests 
through various trade associations. 
As the retailers see it, the proposed 
order would only add to their difficul- 
ties while accomplishing nothing. In 
its proposed form, which would limit 
the credit service charge to three- 
quarters of one per cent a month, the 
order would appear to apply only to 
furniture dealers, but retailers in all 
lines profess to see in it the devel- 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Record 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Company Rate riod able Record 
Air Investors $2 conv. pf...... 30e Q Dec. 31 Dec. 29 Naumkeag Steam Cotton ...... $2 .. Jan. 8 Dee. 81 
Amer. Casualty Co............ 1 -- Jan. 2 Dec. 23 N.Y. & Richmond Gas 6% pf.$1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 28 
Anchor Post Fence 6% pf....$1.50 .. Jan. 30 Jan. 20 No. Boston Ltg. Prop......... 90c .. Dec. 30 Dee. 22 
Atlantic Co. 6% pf......... $1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 21 No. Indiana Pub. Sv. 7% of :< 75 Q Jan. 14 Dee. 31 
Attleboro Gas Light .......... $2 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 Do 5%% of 37% Q Jan. 14 Dee. 81 
Bausch & = Optical....... 25¢ Q Dec. 30 Dec. 26 Penmans, - Q@ Feb. 15 Feb. 

$1.25 Q Dec. 30 Dec. 26 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Binks Mtg. 25c .. Dec. 81 Dec. 28 Phila, Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
eT ree 4 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 Do 4% pf. Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
Brandtjen & Kluge........... Q Dec. 23 Dec. 22 CE eveccesasisdaece Q Feb. 11 Jan. 14 
Calif. Water & Tel. 6% pf. iiige Q Jan. 2 Dec. 19 Revere Copper & Brass 7% i = 75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
Cent. Hudson Gas & Elec...... Feb. 1 Dec. 30 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
Columbia Mills, Inc........... ‘si -- Dec. 24 Dec. 23 Rochester a. eneneaenced Q Jan. 20 Jan 
Combustion Engineering mF -- Dec. 30 Dec. 26 St. Croix Paper Co. @ Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Conn, River Power 6 pf.. “$1. 60 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Schurtzer-Cummins -. Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Corn Products Ref. .......... -«. Jan. 25 Jan Shaler Co. “‘A’’...... Q@ Dec. 28 Dee. 15 
si 75 Q Jan. 15 Jan. 4 Dec. 28 Dee. 15 
Creamery Package Mfg...... 87%c .. Jan. 10 Dee. 31 Shasta Water pandntienak dbaa’ 10e .. Jan. 2 Dec. 23 
Crowell-Collier Pub. pt bweoed $3.50 S Feb. 1 Jan. 23 South. Advance pee & Paper. = Q Dec. 28 Dec. 18 
Darling Stores 6% pf........ 37%e Q Jan. 2 Dee. 24 Southern Ry. 5% pf......... $1. -. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Davenport Water $1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 35 June 15 May 15 
Distillers Co. Ltd.......... % .. Feb. 1 Dec. 17 2 eee $1.25 .. Sep. 15 Aug. 14 
50c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 19 Southwest roe Corp...15e¢ Q Dec. 30 Dec. 26 
East’n Steel Products......... 25¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Spicer Mfg. $3 pf............. 75e Q Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Economy Grocery Strs.......... 25¢ Q Dec. 30 Dec. 26 Superheater Co. Sad end)....20e .. Dec. 31 Dec. 29 
Eureka rue $1 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
75c Q Jan. 2 Dee. 17 Super Mold Corp.............. 50e Jan. 20 Jan 
Gardner Elec. ir 5% ‘pf. .-$2.50 S Dec. 31 Dee. 21 Travelers Insurance ........... 4 Q Dec. 30 Dee. 21 
Gen. Finance Corp..........s. 5c Q Jan. 15 Jan. 4 S. Industrial Alcohol..... 25e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
$1 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 8 Washingon Gas Lt.........-- Q Feb Jan. 15 
Gimbel Bros. $6 pf.......... $1.50 Q Jan. 25 Jan $1.12% Q Feb. 10 Jan 

Jan. Dec. 26 West Mich. Steel Fdry......... 5e .. Dec. 24 12 
Gotham Hosiery 7% pf...... 75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 14 Weston (Geo.) Ltd. 5% pf...$1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Gt. Lakes Pwr. $7 pf. A...$1.75 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 bet ~ te Elec. 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Feb. 15 Jan. 18 
Haverhill Gag Light.......... 25e .. Jan. 2 Dec. 28 | Do 6% pf. ..........000. 1.50 Q Feb. 15 Jan. 18 
Hershey Chocolate oY Q Feb. 15 Jan. 25 wi & Beemer Candle........ l0c .. Dec. 28 Dee. 22 

wed $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Accumulated 
Inter. Milling RE: $1.25 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 | Atlantic Co. 6% pf. A........ 1 .. Jan. 2 Dee. 21 
Inter- Mountain .. Jan. 2 Dec. 21 | Brandon Corp, $2.50 .. Dec. 31 Dec. 19 
WTO hc. cae sausacied 40c .. Jan. 2 Dec. 21 | Byers (A. M.) Co. 7% pf...$1.75 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 16 
Jamestown a 6% lst pf...$1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 General Gas & Elec, $5 pf...$1.25 .. Dec. 31 Dee. 26 
Po aa Reales a een S Jan. 2 Dec. 15 lowa Elec. Lt. & Pr. 6% pf. C.75¢ .. Jan. 20 Dee. 31 
Joplin Pater Works 6% pf..$1.50 Q Jan. 15 Jan. 2 Mass. Pr. & Lt. Asso. $2 pf..30c .. Dec. 31 Dec. 23 
Julian _Kokenge 50c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 5 | Sloane-Blabon 6% -- Dec. 28 Dee. 14 
oc 25c .. Jan. 7 Dec. 26 | Sorg Paper 6% pf. A........ $1.50 Jan. 6 Jan. 2 
Kokome Water Works 6% pf..$1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 Do 4%-6% B ...--ereeeeee Jan. 6 Jan. 2 
Lane Bryant 7% $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 14 U.S. & Shuttle 
Lazarus (F. & 45e .. Jan. 25 Jan. 15 DE. $14 Dec. 10 Nov. 10 
Lenox Water Co.......cccces $1.25 Q 28 Dec. 21 
Lincoln, Tel. & Teleg. A..... 50c Q Jan 10 Dec. 31 Extra 
ie ee an. 10 Dec. 31 Hershey Chocolate $4 pf....... $1 Feb. 15 Jan. 25 
$1.25 Q Jan. 10 Dec. 31 
U. §. Industrial Alcohol....... 25e .. Feb. 1 Dee. 31 
Manischewitz (B) 7% A. —— $1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 21 Initial 
Manning-Maxwell -- Dec. 28 Dec. 26 
Marshall Field & Co.......... Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 Anchor Post Fence............ lie .. Jan. 30 Jan. 20 
Mass Utilities Assoc. °33 50 pf. aaiee Q@ Jan. 15 Dec. 31 Central Foundry Co. .........- 10c .. Jan. 27 Jan. 15 
McCrory Stores 5% pf....... $1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 Loft Candy Corp. ........+.-.- 10c .. Jan. 15 Dee. 30 
McLellan Stores 6% pf...... $1.50 Q Jan. 30 Jan. 25 
Middlesex Water 7% pf. -..$3.50 S Jan. 2 23 Reduced 
Midwest Piping & Supply..... 25c .. Jan. 15 Jan Dec. 31 Dee. 31 
Montana Power $6 pf....... $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 Gardner Elec. Lt. .......... $2.50 Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Nat. Distillers Products.......50¢ Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 ee rrr 7 Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK il Months to November 30 ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to September 30 
6 Months to November 30 ackstay 1.87 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Min........ 0.61 0.81 
Gamewell Co. ...++.+eeeeeeeeeeeees 1.82 3.14 Butler Manufacturing ............. 12.97 8.54 
3 Months 30 3.89 1.51 
12 Months October 3 1.80 2.92 
Cudahy Packing 6.58 Michigan Steel Tube............... 0.66 1.81 
Firestone Tire & Rubber........... 5.04 4.37 Roeser & Pendleton................ 1.49 1.42 
Hygrade Food Products............. 2.19 1.48 9 Months » on = 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming........ 3.41 4.47 Chicago Mill & Lumber............ 
Power Implement 1.34 2.05 International Tel. & Tel.......... 15 Do. 
Patterson-Sargeant ...............- 1.52 1.63 12 Months to August 3! 
eee eee 2.08 2.03 American Cable & Radio.......... 0.20 0.21 
Swift 2.87 3.01 *4.34 *1.62 
Western Tablet & Stationery....... 3.01 2.49 6 o's 0.89 0.83 
6 Months te October 31 Jantzen Knitting Mills............. 0.72 0.72 
ces 6 Months to July 3! 
Federated Department Stores....... 68 
Desay 0.52 and “‘B’’ stocks combined. D—Deficit. 


opment of a pattern for similar sched- 
ules to be applied to dealers in other 
lines. 

Some retailers, in protesting, chal- 
lenge the authority af OPA to impose 
a ceiling or other control on credit 
service charges, insisting a financing 
fee is in no sense an element of price. 
The proposed regulation, which fixes 
a ceiling below what numerous re- 
tailers currently charge, comes just 
at a time when many have been con- 
sidering the propriety of an increase 


in credit service charges because of 
the sharp curtailment of credit de- 
partment income resulting from the 
Government’s restrictions on install- 
ment credit. 

While it is admitted a credit de- 
partment should not be operated 
with a view to providing a profit, it 
is urged its cost of operation should 
be fully covered by the financing 
charges, but many retailers assert 
their credit departments are now op- 
erating at losses. 
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ave Weekly Trade Indicators 
Miscellaneous 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 


§Steel Operation (% of Cap.). 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 


+Motor Fuel Stecks (bbls.) 


7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 


Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): 


Forest Products 


eee 


Grains & Grain Products.... 


Livestock 
Merchandise 
Ore 
Miscellaneous 


Member Banks, 101 Cities 
Total Loans 


U. §. 


Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. 


Reserve System 


*Daily average. 
following week. 


Total Commercial Loans 
Total Brokers’ Loans.... 
Other Loans for Securities..... 
Govt. Securities Held.... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.. 


Federal Reserve Reports 


Reserve Credit Outstanding.. 
Total Money in Circulation.... 


4000 omitted. 
7000,000 omitted. 


xRevised. 
Monthly 
Indicators 
S. Gov’t Debt....*$96,116 *$55,040 
Stores Operating: 
(Number of Units) 
Kroger Grocery ...... 3,310 3,516 
Safeway Stores ...... 2,549 2,991 
National Tea ........ 959 1,034 
Kresge (S. S.)...... 733 736 
Melville Shoe ....... 588 661 
McLellan Stores 232 232 
Murphy (G. C.)..... 207 204 
McCrory Stores ..... 203 201 
Green (H. L.)....... 152 151 
Peoples Drug ....... 136 136 
Rose’s Stores ....... 119 118 
Neisner Bros. ....... 118 115 
oe tWholesale Price Index: 
es (Bureau of Labor) 
All Commodities .... 100.1 92.2 
Farm products ...... 110.6 90.8 
Raw materials ...... 103.7 90.0 
Semi-manufactured 
5 
99.7 93.9 
tadvertising 
Monthly Magazines.. 729,692 717,038 
Women’s Magazines.. 593,729 651,568 
Canadian Magazines.. 210,373 266,668 
Farm Magazines...... 361,648 334,813 
—NOVEMBER— 
+Advertising Lineage: 
i National Weeklies...1,288,463 1,204,724 
Farm Weeklies ...... 290,548 305,0 
{Truck Loadings (tons) .1, 885 1,195,160 
178.94 147.78 
Beet Deliveries: 
Total, U. S. (bags). *2.1 *2.2 
*Million. +Publisher’s 


in 42 states.) 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices 


Weekly Price Indicators 


Information Bureau. 


— 


RRs 
27.13 


1942 Industrials 
Dec. 
119.27 


14.08 


Utilities 
39.41 


tAt first of the month. 


Dee. 26 Dec. 19 Dec. 27 Dec. 29 Dec. 22 Dec. 30 
1941 Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous): —194: -- 1941 
3,675 3,976 3,976 *$0.15 $0.15 $0.15 
98 98. 96.1 Copper, electrolytic, per lb..... *0.12 0.12 0.12 
742,911 740,336 606,526 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton... 25.89 25.89 25.84 
Lead lb *0.0650 0.0650 1.0585 
80,228 79,131 92,806 Steel Billets, per ton........... 34.00 34.00 34.00 
116, 761 120, 085 145, 022 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton *20.00 20.00 20.00 
Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.52 0.52 0.52 
Dee. 19 Dee. 12 Dee. 20 Zinc, New York, per lb......... *0.0864 0.0864 0.0865 
$4,422 $3,105 $4,239 Farm Products: ° 
4,612 3,352 4,924 Butter, creamery, per lb....... 0.46% 0.46% 0.35 
1,913 x1,944 1,861 Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... *0.09 0.09 0.0871 
190.2 190.0 166.8 Coffe, No. 7, Rio, per Ib......... *0.09 0.09 0.09% 
Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 0.97% 1.07 0.871 
“lour, std: Spring pats., .65@6. ‘i 
163,025 165,966 = 156.231 Lard, Middle West, per ib....... *0.1392%  0.1392% 0.1057% 
41.496 36.937 43.170 Oats, No. 2, white per bushel.. 0.63% 0.62 % 0.68% 
47.565 44.849 41531 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.92% 0.91 0.84% 
15.661 17.418 14.550 Sugar, granulated, per lb....... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0525 
87.147 90967 150,066 Sugar, raw, per | *0.0374 0.0374 0.0350. 
13,85 14,065 13.753 Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... *1.62 1.60 1.41% 
358,898 355,581 365,651 Textiles: 
Cotton, middling, per Ilb....... *0.2090 0.2066 0.1840 
Printcloths, per yard.......... *0.08971 0.08971 0.08317 
Miscellaneous Commodities: 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 1.11 133 
ec. 23 Dee. 16 Dee. 24 Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 0.1060 0.1060 0.0940 
(000,000 omitted) Hides, No. 1 packer, per Ilb..... *0.15% 0.15% 0.15% 
1 
$1 *Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 
1,099 743 532 Fisher’s Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: | 
409 394 422 1926 = 100) Dec. 18 
’ , ’ All commodities (131 items)... 109.6 109.1 | 101.1 
3,264 3,283 3,678 Building Materials ........... 114.9 114.9 | 105.3 
,210 5,209 5,347 Hides and Leather............ 154.1 154.1 148.9 
952 621 37 110.3 109.0 |, 92.7 
6,292 6,055 2,499 84.9 84.9 81.2 
15,329 15,092 11,224 OS eee 112.7 112.7 112.7 
106.6 105.7 95.6 
SAs of the beginning of the Semi-manufactured Goods 101.7 101.7 98.5 
INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 
Chain Store Sales: / 
To 
190 /—Monrthly figures are those of the Mait Order (9 cs 
Federal Reserve Board Index;-- ariety (21 chains).. *194.4 *169.1 
180}— J * * 
weekly extensions are based on 
170}+— computations by The Financial Building Contracts Awarded: 
World. 37 Eastern States.... *$654.2 *$780.4 
160 Tobacco Production: 
Cigarette (units) .... *20,447 *17,140 
150 Large (units) *542.9 
Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... *22.8 *24.3 
140 Alcoholic Beverages : 
Distilled Spirits (tax 
*9.9 *14.3 
Neutral Spirits 
(proof gals.) ..... 4.2 *6.1 
Beer & *4.6 *4,2 
Oleomargarine (Ibs.) ... *42.9 *34.8 
Playing Cards (packs). *6.3 “1.7 
Internal Revenue Collections : 
Individual Income ~_ *$27.1 *$15.3 
Exeess Profits Tax.. *74.8 *7.5 
Corporation Income 
Estate Taxes *25.7 *30.8 
Capital Stock” - 185.4 *76.1 
Theatre Admissions. . *11.3 *10.4 
Iron Ore Consumption 
7.5 *6.5 
Pig Iron Output 
(met toms) ..ccoos 
a era 
84 Class I Roads.... *$552.2 *$371.5 
Livestock Slaughtered: 
40 Cattle (head) ...... 
1932°33 ‘34 '35 '36 ‘37 '38 ‘39 '40 ‘41, AS ON D ors 


1 JULY 1942 


Vol. of Sales —————CHARACTER OF TRADING-————— 


803,648 


Issues No. of 


N.Y.S.E. 
Shares Traded Advanc’s 


27.21 


28. 118.50 26.92 
29. 118.40 26.88 
30. 119.56 27.33 


14.11 


14.18 
14.22 
14.35 


39.54 
39.19 
39.09 
39.60 


370,695 
1,201,522 
1,440,670 
1,121,924 


No. of Total Un- New New 
Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 


§American Trucking Association. 


Week Ended 


(202 motor carriers 


Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1942 


$7,063,400 


838 359 223 256 53 0 
646 258 160 228 45 1 
927 219 491 217 64 5 
982 297 420 265 21 14 
926 483 201 242 38 3 


90.18 3,305,000 - -26 
90.06 9,136,100 - -28 
90.00 11,588,300 .-29 
90.27 11,929,100 -30 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is Part 21 of a series which will cover all of the 
active common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. 
Unless otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures 
have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 
been effected. Figures for 1942; Earnings, latest reported; 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


Dividends, paid to date of issue (*) including extras; 
Prices, “High and Low” range for full year. Earnings 
and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for which the 
figures are available at the time of going to press. 


Simplicity Pattern ......... —Liste % 2 
Earnings ..... he $0.06 $0.54 D$0.04 $0.53 $0.07 $0.03 $0.10 $0.36 $0.63 $0.23 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 0.50 None None None None 0.05 None 
Singer Manufacturing ..... 138 175% 274 336 427 370 254 219 155 182 
75 90 156 235 328 221% 200 116 99 10214 
Earnings ..... $2.68 $12.03 $15.37 $18.10 $16.82 $15.89 $10.59 $3.41 $9.73 $11.83 
Dividend ..... 8.00 6.00 14.50 31.00 16.00 16.00 12.00 7.00 6.00 8.00 12.45 1$12.00 
Sater —-———— Incorporated July 1936 3% 4% 5% 4% 4 3 
Earnings ..... d$0.17 d$0.12 d$0.20 d$0.20 d$0.78 d$0.29 rer 
Dividend ..... $0.05 0.02 10 10 0.15 0.10 0.09 $0.20 
Solar Manufacturing ...... ———Not Available——— 7 10%4 7 4% 378 1% 1 2% 
334 7 1% 1% 1% 1y% 13/16 
Earnings ..... $6.08 $0.10 $0.77 $0.27 D$0.13 D$0.25 D$0.16 $0.65 $0.17 
Dividend ..... cose None 0.40 0.20 None None None None 0.0734 $0.20 
Sonotone Corp. ............. High......... 4% 3% 3% 238 1% 134 2% 2% 23 
Earnings ..... D$0.003 $0.15 $0.11 $0.10 $0.07 $0.25 $0.30 $0.32 $0.34 $0.43 $0.21 z$0.24 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.10 0.25 0.15 0.15 0.20 0.20 0.10% 0.20 
Soss Manufacturing ....... ee —————— Not Available 8% 1034 7 6 5 3% ies 23% 
654 4%4 33 3% 334 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... cows ques rr $0.86 $1.50 $0.29 $0.67 $0.61 $0.26 $0.70 ete 
Dividend ..... 0.58 0.50 None 50 0.12% None None 
Const Carpe... ne Formed 1935 5% 3% 4% 2% 21 3% 
Earnings ..... a$0.35 a$0.74 a$0.45 a$0.18 a$0.40 aD$1.01 $0.17 
Dividend ..... None None 0.15 None None None 0.021% None 
South Penn Oil Co......... rere 16% 22% 26% 34 44 56 39 40% 44 43¥Y noe 36 
9% 11 17%4 1 32% 35 283 26% 28 20° 
Earnings ..... $0.79 $0.43 $1.63 $1.93 $3.59 $4.64 $1.44 $2.84 $2.10 $3.27 $2.27 “uae 
Dividend ..... 1.00 0.90 1.20 1.35 2.60 3.65 1.75 2.50 2.50 2.75 2.02 $3.62%4 
Southern Phosphate ....... — Not Available 6%4 6% 
Earnings ..... Ses $1.18 $0.62 $1.03 $0.85 $0.44 $0.69 $0.87 $0.75 
Dividend ..... rks iia 0.45 0.60 0.60 0.75 0.75 0.60 0.60 0.80 0.64 $0.45 
Southern Pipe Line......... 10 6 7% 7% 5% 11% 8 7% 
Earnings ..... D$0.06 $0.35 $0.61 $0.01 $0.41 $0.85 D$0.27 $0.25 $0.81 $1.65 $0.46 macs 
Dividend ..... 1.15 0.20 0.25 0.30 0.25 0.45 0.30 0.30 0.50 1.00 0.47 $1.10 
Southern Union Gas........ 12% 71% {2% TK 2% 5% 3 2% 4% 3 2% 
% T% 1 1% 1% 1% 2% 1% 1 
Earnings ..... D$0.90 D$0.21 D$0.75 D$0.55 $0.88 $1.66 $1.54 $1.46 $1.21 $1.18 $0.55 ‘ans 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None «.-- None 
Southwest Penn. Pine Line. High......... 37 43 47 56 60 42 22% 23 35 30% ‘i ese 27 
Oe 27 24% 41 44% 44 20 16% 17 PA | 23 livers 25 
Earnings ..... $1.31 $5.38 $3.96 $4.13 $0.9 $0.95 D$0.41 $2.06 $3.21 $4.27 $2.58 exes 
Dividend ..... 4.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 13.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 6.50 2.00 4.35 $4.75 
So. New England Tel....... High..... Kee 128 114 108 133 159 168 151 165 169 166%4B.... 122 
OS eee 81 86 100 104 134 142 121 144 140 120B ee 105 
Earnings ..... $6.74 $6.01 $5.79 $6.12 $7.68 $8.45 $6.48 $8.05 $8.10 $7.87 $7.13 eens 
Dividend ..... 8.00 6.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 8.00 6.25 7.00 7.00 6.77% $6.75 
Southland Royalty ........ ee 6 6% 11% 11% 7% 6% 7% 6% nee 6% 
2% 3% 4% 43% 6% 6% 53% 5 5 5 5 
Earnings ..... $0.27 $0.10 $0.38 $0.32 $0.40 $0.66 $0.50 $0.32 $0.31 $0.50 $0.38 $0.27 
Dividend ..... 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.30 0.25 0.35 0.31% 0.40 
Spalding (A. G.) & Bros... High........ , 12 11% 13 83%4 11% 11% a 4% 2% 1% cael 1% 
Earnings ..... jD$8.71 jD$7.27 jD$3.06 jD$2.89 jD$3.77 jD$1.92 jD$4.21 j$0.27 jD$0.77 j$0.86 D$3.15 waa 
, Dividend ..... 0.25 None None None one None None None None one .-.- None 
Spencer Shoe .............. 10% 12% 5 3% 2% 3% 2% 
8% 4 2% 154 % 1 1% 
Earnings ..... k$0.51 k$0.53 k$1.28 k$1.24 k$0.87 kD$0.15 kD$0.09 kD$0.48 k$0.97 $0.56 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.30 1.20 None None None None 0.15 $0.25 
6 14 3% 4% 2% 3% 2 1% % 
2% 2% 3% 15% 2% 1% 1% 1. 
Earnings ..... jD$1.08 jD$0.40 jD$1.69 jD$2.09 jD$0.87 jD$1.44 jD$1.26 jD$0.07 jD$0.70 jD$0.25 D$0.99 aaa 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None -... None 
Standard Brewing ......... 3 2% R 1% 1 3/16 3/16 5/16 5/16 
Earnings ..... ....- D$0.20 D$0.13 D$0.33 D$0.38  D$0.10 D$0.05 D$0.03 $0.02 $0.11 aces 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None -.-. None 
Standard Cap & Seal...... eee > 23 29% 32% 36 42% 23% 18% 18 16% 5% wens 3% 
21% 17 23 29% 33 14 12% 13 3 1% wees 1% 
Earnings ..... $2.80 $2.60 $2.75 $2.95 $2.39 $2.64 $2.11 $2.17 $0.42 0.96 $2.18  2$0.53 
. Dividend..... 3.90 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.90 0.60 0.20 0.20 0.60 one 1.68 0.25 
Standard Dredging ........ re 1% 4 2 4% 7 5% 3% 2% 2% 2% Sues 2 
LOW % % 4 3% 2% 1% 1% 1 1% 
Earnings ..... ..-- D$1.36 D$0.95 D$0.56 D$0.08 $0.47 $0.05 $0.49 $0.37 $0.53 $0.10 ude 
Dividend ..... None None None None one 0.40 None None 0.10 0.20 0.07 $0.20 
Standard Oil of Ky......... ae 15% 17% 18% 23% 23% 21% 18% 20% 20% 203% ater 14% 
8% 14% 14% 11% 17 14 15 17% 16% 12% 10 
Earnings ..... $1.00 $0.94 $1.00 $0.84 $1.46 $1.61 $1.45 $1.53 $1.47 $1.41 $1.27 wane 
Dividend ..... 1.30 1.00 1.50 tae 1.35 1.50 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 4.22 $1.00 
Standard Pwr. & Lt........ ee eae 20 15% 7% 1% 5 7% 1% 1 y, 3/16 emia % 
Earnings ..... ..-- D$0.13 D$0.15 D$0.16 D$0.17  D$0.17 D$0.16 D$0.17 D$0.15 $0.16 “eas 
Dividend ..... $1.60 $0.30 None None None None None None None one 0.19 None 


*To December 26, 1942. {Chicago Stock Exchange; Over-the-Counter bid prices 1934 to 1939 inclusive; N. Y. Curb prices thereafter. a—12 months to 
January 31. B—Bid price. d—12 months to April 30. j—12 months to October 31. k—12 months to November 30. z—9 months. D—Deficit. 


C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Many a — 1S yearning 


Many are the hearts that are yearning for loved ones far away —1in service some-~ 
where —on land, in the air, on the sea, or underneath. It becomes the patriotic duty of 
every American without exception, to work unceasingly, to contribute without stint, to 
sacrifice without restraint, to pray fervently for our righteous cause, to the end that 


complete victory be achieved and lonely hearts be reunited in a lasting P eace. 


CHAIRMAN 


AMERICAN & Standard 


Rapiator ™ Sanitary 
Hew York CORPORATION Pisburgh 


COPYRIGHT 1942, AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


Copy of this message in full color mailed free upon request. 
Address Pittsburgh Office. 
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